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The Week. 


PTXHE week in Wall Street was the dullest of the year, mainly because 

| of the uncertainty respecting an extra session of Congress. The 
Secretary of the Treasury naturally enough declined to foreshadow what 
his policy would be respecting the maturing debt, and incidentally the 
money market, until it was decided whether the new Congress should 
be calied together. The principal reason for an extra session is the 
need of a refunding bill. If this is not obtained, the existing laws will 


| expedient. 


| at home. 


be used to the fullest extent to provide for the six-hundred-odd millions | 


of debt which is payable at the option of the Government before July 
next. If there is to be an extra session, there are doubts whether 
a practicable refunding bill can be secured, as the new Congress may 
insist on the folly of the old one in linking refunding to national- 
bank regulation. All this uncertainty restricted the volume of business 
in and out of Wall Street. The demand for loans was accordingly de- 
creased, and the supply of loanable funds was kept up by receipts of 
foreign gold, about $1,250,000 having arrived. The result was, there- 
fore, an easy money market, without further extraordinary disburse- 
ments by the Treasury. The Western railroads have been again 
afflicted by heavy snow-storms, and general trade in that region has 
suffered somewhat. In London money continues very easy. British 
consols advanced during the week to 100 to 1oo}. The new French 
loan (3 per cent. at 833) was brought out during the week, and the sub- 
scriptions amounted, by resort to the usual tactics, to about forty times 
the amount offered. The price of silver bullion in London fell to 52d. 
per ounce, and here the bullion value of the “ buzzard” dollar was at 


the close $0.8662. 





Pending the President’s decision as to the extra session, the Repub- 
licans of the Senate have abstained from precipitating a conflict over 
the filling of the offices which afforded the ground of coalition with 
General Mahone. Their resolve in caucus on Tuesday, however, to 
wait no longer, but to nominate George C. Gorham for secretary, 
Henry Riddleberger, of Virginia, for sergeant-at-arms, and J. R. Young, 
of Pennsylvania, for principal executive clerk, may be taken as one of 
the signs that the extra session is more probable than not, and that it 
will be called soon. There would be a certain indecency in turning out 
the present incumbents on the eve of the long recess; and, if the Re- 
publicans were not incapable of it, the Democrats would probably seize 
it as a pretext for resisting the change by all manner of obstruction, 
which the relative proportion of parties makes easy. On general prin- 
ciples the minority have no cause of complaint. Just two years ago 
they made a clean sweep in the same manner, and are now getting turn- 
about. We advise them, as the best thing they can do in the debate 
upon it, to quote freely from Mr. Conkling’s warm denunciation of the 
practice, in March, 1879. He was then a great stickler for the “usage 
and propriety of the Senate,” which “ had decided that those places ought 
not to be put up in a political raffle and made rewards for party services, 
but that those who held them should be allowed to retain them on their 
merits.” “ Able and conscientious officers,” he went on to say, “ pro- 
ficient in all their duties, were to be removed at the behest of party cu- 
pidity, that the offices might be subject to the voracity and hunger of 
those who were supposed to be entitled to reward.” 7 


The crowd of office-seekers in Washington is described as some- | 


thing unprecedented, although there has been no change of the party 
m power. The White House and all the departments are besieged with 
them from morning till night, and the time which the President and 
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small places and in devising modes for getting ridof them, 3 


Ir. Lincoin 
has sought relief by posting up a notice that he will not see applicants 
for office, but we do not hear that the President has adopted any similar 
There is nothing very strange in all this; it is an old story 
What is strange is that in the newspapers which tell of it, side by side 
with lamentations over it we find sneers and denunciations of the 
efforts of those who seek to deliver the officers of the Government fron 
this plague by a few simple rules which would keep the office-seekers 
The present state of things has almost all the evils, as re- 
gards the community at large, of a Government lottery, in turning the 
minds of tens of thousands away from regular industry, and causing 
them to waste money they can ill afford, and time which might be use- 
fully employed, in hanging round Washington and practising all sorts 
of base arts, in order to get into places for which they have no fitness 
President Garfield has made a general announcement that no changes 
will be made except for cause. If this is a good and useful announce- 
ment to make, where is the harm of embodying it in a law ? 


The renomination of Mr. Stanley Matthews forthe Supreme Court 


by President Garfield has been, we think, a genuine surprise for the 
; My | 


whole country. The expressions of opinion which were called forth by 
the nomination when Mr. Hayes made it seemed sufficiently strong and 
general to be decisive, and the hostility of the Senate seemed equally 
well ascertained. That the President thinks it has any better 
success under him than under his predecessor it is hard to believe, and 


we are forced to the conclusion that he has made it in compliance with 


chance of 


some sort of dying request from Mr. Hayes, and in this way reconciles 
his making it with his sense of duty by the consideration that it is most 
probably a barren compliment. But if any one said that a nomination 
for one of the highest judicial offices in the country ought not to be 
used in this way, we should not contend with him. In fact, it ought to 
be a well-settled practice that no nomination for a judicial office ought to 
be pressed to which there has been any widespread or weighty objec- 
tion on moral grounds, for the plain reason that the bench should not 


only be pure, but should command universal confidence. 


> 


} Ne- 


The joy with which Senator Mahone has been received into the I 
publican ranks in the Senate seems, considering that he is a repudiator, 
or “readjuster,” as it is euphemistically called, of the State debt, a 
little scandalous in view of the horror caused in the best Republican minds 
by the alliance of the Democrats with the Greenbackers. The man- 
agers in Washington are evidently a little conscious of this, for they 
have made, through the Washington correspondent of the Herald, a 
very ingenious excuse for Mahone. It appears from this that “read- 
justment ” 
Democratic movement in Virginia, just as Greenbackism was the occa- 


sion for a similar anti-Democratic movement in other Southern States.” 


is ““ 


s “simply the occasion and not the purpose of an anti- 


In support of this view the saying is cited of a Mississippian, who, 
being asked what a Greenbacker was in Mississippi, explained that “he 
was a man who would be hanged before he would cast another vote for 
the proscriptive and intolerant Bourbon Democracy.” So that it ap- 
pears it is wrong to denounce Mahone as a “ repudiator of debts,” inas- 
much as his object in advocating repudiation is simply to show his 
dislike of the Bourbons. It is quite right to make this explanation, be- 
cause nobody would ever have guessed what he was really about. But 
is not this a roundabout, odd way of doing good ? Is it not somewhat 
like the plan, pursued by the rioters in New York in 1863, of hanging 


| peaceable negroes in order to express their dislike of the war? Can it 


members of the Cabinet ought to give to mastering the details of their | 


several departments is taken up in listening to persistent beggars for 


be possible that Governor Plaisted’s peculiar financial views are simply 
a mode of testifying his dislike of a third term, ora desire for free ships, 
or for the abolition of capital punishment ? 





The Cincinnati Commerczal, nothing daunted by painful experience, 
has actually begun to prophesy again about silver. It maintained with 
the utmost fury, after the fall in silver began in 1875, that it was caused 
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; although, as we pointed out to it, our Coinage Act 


ind therefore could have had no effect on 


tained that the natural he- 


t the fail « 


ratio 


preserve d withou 


In the E ean ratio of 154 to 


American rati » 1 is the true 


Europe should move according to the experi- 


and come to u Phen, with unlimited coinage of both 


would be equal to gold and remain so. 


ls, the gold and silver dollars 


he operations of the silver mind are so mysterious that we shall not un- 


dertake to criticise this extraordinary conclusion. But we must observe 


that itis highly absurd to call on Europe to “ move according to the ex- 


fend 


perience of centuries and come to us.” Europe will be amused by it. 


[here was no “ experience of centuries ” in our silver legislation. It was 
s 


brought about in the wildest excitement, as the means of defeating a 
‘the 


e quantity of 


debtor class,” and 


terrible conspiracy against 
metal 


restoring to the 


\meri relics of deceased ances- 


in people a larg 


rs, Which the “ conspirators ” 


were charged with having wickedly pur- 


Mr. George 


Retiring | 


Times, as treasurer of the “ Presidential 
benefit of General Grant,” has made his report 
The total 


[he total number of subscribers for $249,850 of this amount 


Jone Ss, of the 


ind for the 


through the columns of that paper. amount subscribed is 
92 50,000. 
is 144. But $229,500 of the whole came from 76 persons, and $170,000 
of it from 23 persons. Mr. Jones says that about $50,000 have been sub- 
scribed “on the distinct understanding that the names of the donors 


The New York 


is not equally reticent, and professes to know as much 


should be kept secret.” He gives no names whatever. 


Trib 


about the matter as Mr. Jones. 


une, however, 
It gives the names of subscribers of 
$169,000 of the fund, numbering 47 in all. Of this amount $75,000 is 


W. Mackey, and William H. Van- 


derbilt, each giving $25,000, although Mr. Jones says only two gave 


attributed to Messrs. Jay Gould, J. 


$25,000 each. Mr. J. M. Forbes, of Boston, according to the 7rzbune, 
vives $10,000, and the others give various sums down to $250, con- 
tributed by Vice-President Arthur. 
from day to day of the 

Id I the l 


The account given in the 7zmes 
character, aims, and activity of Jay Gould is 
evil-minded to explain Mr. Jones’s apparent reluctance to 


It is right to add that Mr. Jones declares that there 


1 


sh the names. 
is “enough of truth” in the 7rzduae’s list “to give it a certain air of 
plausibility, and more than enough of falsehood to make it ridiculous,” 
and he warns the curious that in speculating about the contributors they 
are meddling in what does not concern them. This seems to us an ex- 
treme view, and we must remind Mr. Jones that no one can see the 
laughableness of the 77zéuse’s list but the very small body who are 
in the secret. Why not publish the true list, leaving out the modest 
ones who have stipulated for secrecy, and let us all have a share in the 
fun? The destination of the fund seems to have been changed since 
the subscription was started. It was originally intended for the benefit 
of the oldest ex-Presidents, beginning with General Grant, but Mr. Jones 
now says that it is to be regarded as an “imperfect substitute for the 
want of national provision for General Grant,” and the disposition to be 
made of it after his death is to be settled hereafter by the “subscribers 


of the major portion of the amount.” 


. 
The Schurz dinner in Boston, if it accomplished nothing else, drew 


from the guest of the occasion one more of those apt and impressive 
speeches in which he is almost without a rival. 


of personalities, though Mr. 


It was entirely devoid 
Schurz could not help alluding to the 
strange circumstance that his best motives had been impugned by those 
whom “an identity of general purpose ” should have made his frierds. 
He depicted very forcibly the heterogeneousness of the Interior De- 
partment, which he characterized as the most difficult and the most 


dangerous department of the Government, offering the most numerous 


, 


| and vigor is ludicrously apparent throughout. 
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temptations and facilities tor fraud and plunder, and taxing all the vigi- 


lance of its head, even after he has understood its different branches 


and mastered its machinery. He could say without exaggeration that 


“the Interior Department devolves as much labor and responsibilit, 
upon its he 


their 


ad pe rsonally 
heir chiefs joined.” 


as any other two departments impose up 

- i 
Though Mr. Schurz spoke a good word for his 
successor, such a revelation of the qualities required in an efficient Sec- 
retary is calculated to cause serious misgiving in the case of a man wh 


We shall 
any fairer warning that it is high time to divide the Department, and we 


sone 


) 


takes office in the sixty-eighth year of his age. never ha 


months ago showed how much relief might be afforded it b 
iping around a real 


grou Agricultural Department the bureaus which 
I 


roperly belong to it. 


Judge Albion W. Tourgee has an article in the current number of 
the .Vorth American, in which he undertakes to point out some of the 
objections to civil-service reform. The judge is not a powerful reasoner, 
and his discovery that the question hinges upon the difference between 
the meaning of the word “reform” and what he calls “ re-formation,” 
is about as valueless a contribution to the discussion as has yet been 
made. The facts that “ Luther fought the See of Rome, but poured 
the fiercest vials of his wrath upon Zwinglius for differing as to the 
method of assault,” and that “ Calvin thundered for the right of pri- 
vate conscience, but struck hands with the Papal prosecutor and roasted 
Servetus for inventing a new theory of the operation of grace,” have 
very little bearing on the question of the best method of making ap- 
pointments in the lower grades of the civil service. There is, however, 
a more serious objection to the judge’s article than the wildness of its 
argument, and that is that he evidently does not know what the proposals 
of the civil-service reformers are. He puts it down as one of the “ es- 
sential elements ” of their plan that no officer in the service shall be allow- 
ed to take “ part in any caucus or other political organization farther 
than to cast his own vote,” and adds, so that there may be no mistake 
about it, that this is one of the “ significant provisions ” of “ the bill re- 
cently presented from the Democratic caucus, and said to have the ap- 
proval of Mr. Eaton, the Chairman of the Civil-Service Commission.” 
Now, the bill “to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States,’’ reported back to the Senate by Mr. Pendleton’s committee on 
the civil service, contains no such provision at all; but, on the contrary, 
a provision designed to prevent superior officers from compelling their 
subordinates to do political work or make political contributions. 
Under this bill there is nothing to prevent employees of the Govern- 
ment taking just as much part in caucuses and conventions as they now 
do, and if the judge had looked into the bill before analyzing its pro- 
visions he would have perceived this. 


We have commented elsewhere upon the spirited meeting on Friday 
evening at the Cooper Union in regard to the abominable condition of 
our city streets. The doctors had taken up the subject the day before, 
in the Academy of Medicine, passed the proper resolutions, and sent a 
delegate to the lay gathering. The Mayor had already taken the Po- 
lice Commissioners to task for their non-performance, calling their at- 
tention to the prima-facie appearance that the Street-Cleaning Bureau 
had achieved less and spent more money last year than the year before, 


| and requesting a specific account of the way in which they had dis- 
charged their trust. 


They seemed to have much difficulty about doing 
so, asked for an extension of time, and in all actually took twenty days 
to prepare the report in question. The sum of it is, that on their 
showing the Bureau did more and spent less in 1880 than in 1879; but 
it is impessible to check their statements, while their want of system 
The Committee of 
Twenty-one appointed at the Citizens’ Meeting have, as was to have 
been expected, begun by seeking relief at Albany, where they will 
speedily present and urge a bill taking the care of the streets out of the 
hands of the police, and probably giving it to some responsible head. 
Doubtless if they are successful there will be a temporary change for 
the better; but when shall we see an organization of this fundamental 
branch of municipal economy on a plan as permanent as the physical 
conditions of the island, with an equipment worthy of the metropolis, 
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and with a service as regular, efficient, and impartial as it is in cities 
nearly as densely populated and not nearly so well circumstanced as 
New York ? 


The objections of the Bar Association of this city to the adoption by 
the Legislature of the Field Code are in substance as follows : The new 
code abolishes the common law in all cases “ where the law is de- 
clared ” by it; it does not merely codify the law, but introduces at all 
points material and ill-considered changes; it introduces new terms and 
expressions into the statement of the law, the meaning of which cannot 
he 


be determined without much needless litigation. In support of these 
objections the Association gives, in a published report on the subject, 
numerous instances. One of the most important of these is that all the 
provisions of the Revised Statutes concerning estates in land and trusts 
are re-written, “ with some changes of substance and very many changes 
of language.” As to this the Association “For half a century 
this part of the Revised Statutes has been the law of the State, with 
hardly the alteration of a word. Its construction has been thoroughly 
recognized and declared by repeated decisions save in those border 
cases which inevitably arise under any system of law and are proper to 
be determined upon general principles as specially applied to the par- 
ticular facts of the case. No change of either substance or language 
ought to be tolerated unless for reasons of great and overruling neces- 


Besides this, radical changes are introduced into the law of 


Says: 


sity. 
succession to real and personal property and the law governing the pro- 
perty rights of husband and wife. Some of the reforms introduced are 
rather singular—e.g., “one who hires part of a room for a dwelling is 
entitled to the whole of the room, notwithstanding any agreement to 
the contrary ” (sec. 998) ; one who sells personal property “ must bring 
it to Azs own door, or other convenient place, for its acceptance by the 
buyer”’ (sec. 873). The Association has appointed a committee to go 
to Albany and oppose the passage of the code, and we presume that in 
the face of these serious criticisms no action will be taken by the Senate 
without much fuller consideration than the subject seems yet to have 
received. 





It already seems probable that the proposed International Cotton 
Exposition to be held at Atlanta, next October, will be successful. Of 
the $100,000 deemed necessary $35,000 were subscribed in Atlanta as 
soon as books were opened, and the director, Mr. H. I. Kimball, has 
no doubt, he says, that the remainder will be easily made up, three 
firms, indeed, of this city having subscribed $10,000 between them. 
Ex-Governor Bullock will leave for Europe early next month, commis- 
sioned to obtain exhibits from the spinners and manufacturers of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, whose co-operation is already assured. 
Every kind of cotton grown will be planted in the Exposition grounds, 
the building itself will be a model factory, and the entire industry in all 
its processes, from seed-planting to cloth-making, displayed to the 
200,000 visitors upon whom the managers say they count. The value 
of the Exposition to the industry is apparent enough, but scarcely less 
obvious is the benefit which Northern business men, and others per- 
haps, ought to reap from so favorable an opportunity of seeing the 
South as it is, its resources, and the capacity of the people to develop 
them. To this end, Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, who has ex- 
hibited great interest in the project, offers the excellent suggestion that 
the scope of the Exposition be enlarged so as to show, in an auxiliary 
exhibition, the resources in coal, iron, copper, salt, lead, zinc, corun- 
dum, and different sorts of timber which the region possesses. In 
wealth of this kind parts of the “ New South,” as he says, exceed that of 
Great Britain and France combined, and yet are at present “the ferra 
(almost) zzcognzta of the nation.” 





The Minnesota Legislature has passed a bill providing for the pay- 
ment of fifty per cent. of the State railroad indebtedness, bonds and in- 
terest. It received executive approval at once, of course, its passage 
having doubtless been due in some measure to the message of Governor 
Pillsbury at the opening of the session, in which he spoke of the State's 
repudiation in such terms as it deserved. The minority contested every 
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~ 
t 


step in the progress of the bill, and the fulfilment of its provisions is 
still dependent upon the decision of a tribunal created by it to the effect 
that the repudiating constitutional amendment of 1860 is void; or, in 
case the decision should be adverse, upon the judgment of the people 
at the next general election thereafter. It seems to be admitted, how- 
ever, that there will be no trouble about these conditions nor about dis- 
posing 
two-thirds majority in the matter; they assert that 


of a legal question raised by the minority as to the necessity of a 
payment is 
to be made out of the internal-improvement lands it is ir 
The | 


country, but very largely by Mr. Selah Chamberlain, of Cleveland, who 


} } 


bonds are held 


a tax, which does require that vote. 


1ds in question, and wi 


- 


was one of the contractors for building the ro: 
has, in person or by his agents, fought 
The bonds will 


strongly for his dues with every 


legislature for years. be redeemed January 1, 1884, to 
which date the interest will be computed in “ new adjustment bonds,” 
bearing five per cent. interest, and to run for thirty years or ten at the 
option of the State. 


etc. 


There are minor provisions, as to supply-ciaims, 


The chances in the East are still strongly and increasingly in favo 
of 


month negotiating with the Porte, not exactly collectively but severally 


war. The ambassadors at Constantinople have been now for a 


in concert, and all they have succeeded in extracting from it in the way 


the 
Crete is not much of a concession, because it already 


of concession is a very small patch of territory in Thessaly and 
island of Crete. 
enjoys autonomy, and is on the verge of an insurrection, in which the 
remaining vestiges of Turkish authority will almost certainly be got rid 
of. 
and the news may come any day now that the negotiations are at an 


The ambassadors are said to demand Thessaly as well as Crete, 
end, and that the Greeks are marching. The Turkish fleet will pro- 
bably not be allowed by England to go to Greek waters, but it is 
doubtful whether it could do so in any case owing to the condition of 
the ships, and then the Greeks are making ample preparation for them 
in the way of torpedoes. The gravity of the situation has been much 
increased by indications which we noticed some weeks ago, apropos of 
the report of the German staff on the condition of the Turkish forces in 
Thessaly, that Germany is really not opposed to a war, and would as 
lief have it break out as not. The influet 
dor at Constantinople has, therefore, not 


we of the German ambassa- 


been pacific of late. 


The French Republicans are somewhat distracted over the proposi- 
tion now pending to substitute 
ticket, or scrutin de liste, for election | 


election by a general departmental 
y districts, or scrutin d’arron- 


dissement, Gambetta favors the former, while President Grévy and the 


majority of the Ministers are said to cling to the latter. The two sys- 


tems have been tolerably fairly tried. The general ticket has been 


three times in use, the last time in 1871. Since then the district 


has prevailed, and the objections to it are, that the members of the As- 


system 


sembly are reduced to the condition of mere local delegates, and so pes- 
tered and weighed upon by small local interests and aims that the very 
idea of the national unity has been weakened in their minds, and the 
treatment of national questions from the national point of view becomes 


increasingly difficult. It is expected that by enlarging the constituen- 


| cies representatives will find not only their responsibility but their inde- 


pendence increased, and Gambetta, who detests parish politics, and is 
essentially what used to be called here a “ national man,” is ardently 
preaching the change through his paper, the République Francaése. 
M. Grévy, on the other hand, fears a sudden change in the composition of 
the Assembly, and an over-violent disturbance of the political habits of 
the electors. Other enemies of the proposal predict a reapportion- 
ment which would change the distribution of seats very seriously, in 
apparently some gerrymandering; and then the Extreme Right discov- 
ers in it a plan for ousting the Right from the representation altogether, 
and finally for filling the Assembly with Gambetta’s creatures, and en- 
abling him to create himself a dictator, and soon. The main import- 
ance of the matter to foreigners lies in the fact that it brings Gam- 
betta and the Ministers into collision, though, according to the latest 
advices, the Ministry has agreed to remain neutral. 
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“POLITICS” AND DIRT. 


meeting in this city on Friday night 
ls number | husi 1 weight, fully 

> numbers and enthusiasm and weight, fully 

- now so well known in New York of an “ up- 

business men.” The house was crowded, the speakers 
famous, and the speeches were eloquent and impassioned, and 
the 


the wr 


meeting adjourned the usual committee was appointed to 
The wrong-doers in this case 


Police Commissioners, who, by one of those odd arrangements 


ng-doers to their lairs. 


m seen out of New York, are charged with the duty of keep- 
streets clean. They discharge this duty by cleaning a few 


reets—very few. 


Some of the remainder are cleaned by the people 
who live in them. Most of the streets of the very well-to-do are clean- 
ed in this way. The rest, where the poor live, are not cleaned at all; 
and this year the accumulations of dirt happen to be unusually great, 
The Commissioners 


ss to be a good deal surprised by the violence of the language 


and the doctors report much resulting disease. 
profe 
used with regard to them, and we have no doubt are really surprised. 
Since the meeting it is reported that several streets have been cleaned, 
But there 

Strange 


nd there are signs that others will be cleaned by and by. 
is no sign at all that the streets will be kept clean hereafter. 
as it may seem, things have gone this year exactly as they have gone 
The streets of New York have not been 
regularly swept within the memory of any of its inhabitants under forty. 
Phe 
dignation which has been for thirty years finding vent in conversation 


for twenty-five or thirty years. 
indignation expressed at the meeting the other night was the in- 
and in the newspapers. The well-established and, one might almost 
say, immemorial practice of the city government has been to clean 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue every night in good weather ; to clean the 
other streets once in the spring after the thaw, and perhaps once in 
the fall the Some streets have always been 
cleaned somewhat oftener, but apparently on no definite plan. 


after summer heats. 
Some 
one seems to go round and every now and then select a street as a good 
But no- 
body in this generation has ever seen a systematic, periodical, and com- 
plete street-cleaning in New York. 


one to clean, and put a force to work on it for a day or two. 


The inhabitants of the district 
between Fourteenth Street and the Central Park, and between Fourth 
and Sixth Avenues, fully twenty years ago began to give up all reliance 
on the municipal authorities, and to clean their own streets by private 
subscription, in the manner in which the whole city ought to be cleaned 
—viz., by a daily or nightly sweeping and removal of the accumulated 
dirt. Every year, too, for the last thirty years, an enormous sum has 
been spent by the persons charged with the duty of cleaning the streets, 
and every year there has been the same outspoken and angry desire to 
know what had become of the money. Every year the street-cleaners 
have made answer that it had been spent in cleaning the streets, and 
when the furious public roared out that the streets had not been cleaned 
the cleaners calmly pleaded, just as the Police Commissioners now 
In fact, 
to some of the middle-aged men who were at the meeting the other 


plead, that this was because they had not had money enough. 


night there must have been in the proceedings a sad reminiscence 
of their youth, “the bright, the happy, the unforgotten,” when the 
streets used to be left uncleaned by a former race of villains now in 
their graves, or absorbed in 
] 


end 


} 
i 


some other calling more profitable even 
tending to clean streets. What adds to the exasperation of 
1e citizens who have a taste for clean streets is that they fre- 
y see the street-cleaners at work. They are mainly aged or de- 
crepit men, whose appearance to a foreigner just landed might speak 
volumes for the humanity of the city authorities, and for the perma- 
nence of the tenure in the American civil service. He might conclude 
that they were veterans of the street-cleaning department, and that 
they had worn themselves out and become crippled with rheumatism 
in sweeping the New York thoroughfares. But the New-Yorker knows 
better. He is painfully aware that these venerable men are quite new 
to the business, and, in fact, enter the street-sweeping business because 
they know there will not be much sweeping to do, and consequently the 
sight of street-cleaning, instead of soothing and cheering him, only in- 
creases his exasperation. So, unhappily, does foreign travel. When he 


goes abroad he may go through the whole civilized world without find- 
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ing as dirty a city as his own. He will find nothing to match it in any 
European civilized state, and nothing to surpass it, not only in filth but 
in the apparent indifference of the public authorities to the condition of 
the streets. He may travel through the United States with the same 
result. There is no Northern city certainly, professing to have paved 
streets and sewers, which approaches New York in failure to keep the 
thoroughfares clean. Another and crowning cause of irritation to the 
taxpayer is the oft-repeated attempt by the Legislature to find out why 
the streets of New York are not cleaned. There is nothing more 
amusing in comic literature than some of the evidence taken in these 
investigations. The single fact that the dirt has to be carried out 
eighteen or twenty miles to sea, in a species of bark called a “ scow,” by 
very unwilling crews, whom nobody looks after very sharply, shows 
what materials for fun the performance contains. One of the jokes is 
that when the weather is bad the scows cannot go to sea, and then 
the streets are not cleaned because there is no place to put the filth. 
Another issues from the comparative cost of not cleaning New York 
and of cleaning other cities. It has often been published, and always 
received with merriment. Mayor Grace, the other day, gave the cost 
per mile of cleaning the streets of Manchester, England, as $350, while 
the cost per mile of zo? cleaning the streets of New York is $2,100. A 
moment’s reflection on these figures shows what a fund of innocent and 
even useful mirth a good bouffe writer might find in the Street-Cleaning 
Bureau of this city. 

This account of the experience of the city in the matter of street- 
cleaning is, like all accounts we have ever seen, considerably under- 
stated. No account can be adequate to any one who has not seen the 
condition of the streets in the poorer quarters, and who has not followed 
the history of New York street-cleaning for the last twenty-five years. 
At first sight it seems inexplicable that such a state of things should 
exist in one of the three greatest cities of the world, with a million of 
population and the revenues of a kingdom. But it is not only explicable, 
but easily explained. Mr. Choate explained it the other night at the 
meeting in one word when he said that the reason why the streets were 
not cleaned—why the fourteen hundred street-cleaners are “ paupers 
and vagabonds,” who do not earn their wages—is that “ politics” was 
at the bottom of it. Curiously enough, the mention of “ politics” as the 
cause of the trouble brought down the house. The reports say that it 
was received with “enthusiastic cheering.” Everybody knew what 
“ politics” meant without Mr. Choate’s telling them—that it meant that 
«the four Commissioners were in the hands of the Machine politicians 
of both parties, and they could not and did not dare to do their duty. 
They might dictate the number of hours of labor the laborers might be 
employed, but they could not dictate who should be employed or what 
laborers should be discharged.” 


“ Fourteen hundred laborers,” he added, “are employed, and it has 
been truly said by one of the speakers that you may see one holding a hoe 
and another a broom, and a small army of inspectors on the curbstone 
looking at them. (Laughter.) When some of us called upon a police 
inspector to enquire about this, we were told that those laborers were 
appointed at the urgent request of reputable citizens, who don’t want 
their names to be disclosed, and that in each case it is an act of charity 
to the recipient. (Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, you perfectly under- 
stand the situation.” 

In other words, the system known as “ the spoils system ” in national 
affairs, by which the money raised from the taxpayers for the public use 
is treated as in part a campaign fund for the reward of services rendered 
to the party in power, is in New York applied vigorously to the street- 
cleaning department, and the reason why the streets of New York 
are dirtier than those of any other city is simply that there is more 
“politics ” in New York than in any other city. It always has been so. 
The spoils system took its rise here, its most dextrous and unscrupu- 
lous practitioners have been bred and trained here, and it is natural 
that when the system is applied to the cleaning of the streets here 
the streets should be less clean than those of any other city. This 
system has now been submitted to for half a century, and with so little 
remonstrance or protest that its upholders and promoters have been 
emboldened to the point of declaring it a valuable and purely American 
discovery, of the benefits of which the American people will never con- 
sent to be deprived. The truth is that it is the greatest source not simply 
of administrative inefficiency, but of moral rottenness, ever introduced in- 
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to any politicalcommunity. It makes every Government office a school 
not of diligence, and industry, and order, and fidelity, but of intrigue and 
shamming 


hypocrisy, g, shirking, and corruption. It makes constant war 
on the fundamental virtues of our civilization, and the more government 
we have to set up and work the greater pest will it become. It makes 
an atmosphere in which no man can maintain his manliness and his 
loyalty to duty. In most departments of governmental activity it is con- 
cealed from the public gaze behind stone walls, and the persons who 
cry out about it are called “theorists” and “ grumblers.” When it 
reaches the whole community, and is thrust under their noses and their 
eyes in the shape of the monstrous and ridiculous fraud called the 
street-cleaning of New York, and the public recognizes the source of the 
evil, it is something to be devoutly thankful for. It would be well if the 
fourteen hundred “ paupers and vagabonds ” whom the politicians quarter 
on the taxpayers under the name of street-cleaners could be paraded be- 
fore every man’s door, with their history and the name of their “ influence” 
placarded on their breasts. Anything that brings home to the laborers, 
mechanics, doctors, lawyers, ministers, and merchants of the United 
States the shame and disgrace and damage which the spoils system in 
the nation, State, and city brings on the best interests, both moral and 
material, of the country is a great gain. 
systems,” but one. 


For there are not two “ spoils 
That under which the beastly spectacle now to be 
witnessed in the poorer quarters of this city has been created, at a cost 
of $2,109 a mile, is the same as that under which senators “ run ” cus- 
tom-houses and post-offices, and drag clerks away from their duty to 
control primaries and caucuses. If the committee appointed the other 
night means business, it will not confine itself to harassing the Police 
Commissioners or getting the Mayor saddled with a responsibility which 
Mr. Grace may bear, but under which in all human probability his suc- 
cessor would succumb, as so many mayors have done already. It will 
lay the axe to the root of the tree by preaching the new political gospel 
that the use of the public funds for party purposes, either directly by 
levying on the salaries of public officers, or by appointing persons to places 
which they are not competent to fill, or by any diversion of public money 
from the service of the whole people, is theft ; and that the persons en- 
gaged in it—senators, representatives, mayors, police commissioners, 
or scow captains—no matter who they be, are embezzlers and cheats. 
These are hard names, but until the public has got to the point of ap- 
plying them in their plain and ordinary sense to the whole tribe who 
seek to pay their party debts out of the public treasury, not only will 
the dirt lie in the streets, but it will rise into the houses and hearts of 
the whole people. 
THE FALLACIES OF THE ANTI-MONOPOLY LEAGUE. 

\W* print elsewhere a communication recently received by us from 

' Mr. F. B. Thurber, on behalf of the Anti-Monopoly League 
of this city. In it he remonstrates with us in regard to the stric- 
tures in the Naézon of March to on Judge Black’s great statistical 
effort in his recent speech in this city. So far as Judge Black's figures 
are concerned we do not propose to say anything further about them: 
they speak for themselves. Mr. Thurber makes a good-natured effort 
to justify and excuse them, but he fails to mend the matter. When a 
reform association, undertaking to deal with an essentially economical 
question and addressing itself to the country through eminent public 
men like Secretary Windom and Judge Black, puts forth such deceptive 
and transparent fallacies as the Secretary’s “$45,000,000 a year on 
grain alone,” or the Judge’s “$675,000,000 annual extortion on through- 
freights alone "—when, we say, anything calling itself a reform asso- 
ciation puts forth such shallow statements as these, its representa- 
tives must not complain if they are told they discredit themselves and 
their cause. Mr. Thurber shows some disposition to abandon Judge 
Black, as a statistical and economical authority, to his fate, and to fall 
back on his “ knowledge of constitutional law.” It will be well for him 
to do so. Judge Black’s appearance hitherto in the discussion of the 
railroad problem has becn very little to his credit. He seems to have 
accepted a brief from Mr. Thurber, and to have derived his whole know- 
ledge of the facts and principles involved from a somewhat hasty reading 
of that brief. He has thus far contributed absolutely nothing of value 
to the discussion. His November letter to the League was a mere re- 
statement of the results arrived at through the Granger litigation ; but 
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so great was his want of knowledge of the subject that he seems ab- 
Accord- 


fo LOW 


solutely to have thought that what he was saying was new. 
ingly he said it in a way which led many people, who had not 
the discussion, likewise to think it was new. His second appearanc 

was the recent economical one, and of the copious display of ignorance 

what he himself would, perhaps, more gently describe as “fractional 
inaccuracy ’’—then made by him, the less said in any serious discussion 
the better. It is merely to be hoped that, if Judge Black 
retain his brief, he will in future familiarize himself a 


yroposes to 
pro] 


ittle with the 
literature and principles of his case, and not again discredit, as he re- 
cently did, it, himself, and his clients. 

Leaving, however, the now famous Black and Windom statistics, we 
have a few words to say on the present position of the Anti-Monopoly 
League. Mr. Thurber endeavors in his letter to state that position. H 
is disposed to concede to the railroads “a fair rate of profit based upon 
the cost of service,” which in this State was fixed at “ ten per cent. net 
upon the capital actually invested.” The rest of the advantage accru- 
ing from “ steam highways” should, he argues, inure to the public. 
Having thus stated his position, Mr. Thurber, regardless of the un- 
happy fate of Messrs. Black and Windom, proceeds to indulge tn some 


Anti-Monopoly League statistics of his own. By them he shows, to 


his own satisfaction, that Mr. Vanderbilt has extorted $75,000,000 (the 
League never deals in anything less than $45,000,000) from the coun- 
try, during the last twelve years, through the agency of the New York 
Central alone. His figures in this case are as fallacious and 
as those of Judge 


slack. } 


However, we have not space to follow him into them. It 


Ggeceptive 
be 


is with his 


They could as easily be shown to so. 
general position we now have to deal. 

The statement of a fair rate of profit in railroad investments, based 
upon actual cost of road and service, sounds well. What does it mean ? 
Like everything which emanates from the League, it is vague and indis- 
tinct. It shows that the subject has not been thou We are 
talking now of the railroad service of the country. The charge is that, 


: 
st ont 
ght oul. 


as a whole, it is one vast system of extortion and excessive profit; that 
it exacts from the country, in excess of the reasonable return it ought to 
be content with, $45,000,000 a year on one article it ca 
000,000 on a single branch of its business. Whatare the facts? Un- 
fortunately, in this country we have no body of reliable railroad statis- 


rip na i-~ 
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tics. In the manufacture of what pass for statistics the Lea > has it 


In the manufacture of what pass for statistics the 
allitsown way. We have no means of ascertaining what the actual cost 
of the railroad system, as a whole, has been. We can only approximate 
it. If we cite State returns, the cry of “ watered stock ”’ is at once raised ; 
the construction account has been swelled, it is insisted, by the issue of 
fictitious securities. 


Then we are at once pushed off again into the 
’ 


hundreds of millions. Fortunately the League itself has pointed out 
In the report to the 
yer as chairman of the Com- 
1881, he states that 


one little oasis of fact in this vast desert of figments. 
Board of Trade, drawn up by Mr. Thurt 

mittee on Railroads, and submitted on January 12, 
in Massachusetts stock-watering is an indictable offence; that law and 
public opinion are against it; and, consequently, it is fair to infer that 
the statistics of Massachusetts as to the actual cost of railroads may be 
Last 
an equipped railroad in that State’ was 


relied on. To the Massachusetts statistics, therefore, we appeal. 
year the average cost of 
$63,000 per mile. 
throughout the country for two reasons: in the first pla 


We cannot assume this as the average cost per mile 
ce, it would not 





be fair, as the cost in Massachusetts is above the average; and in the 
second place, the average in unwatered Massachusetts far exceeds the 
watered average reported elsewhere. In the United States as a 
whole, Poor in his ‘ Manual’ for 1880 states the average cost at $52,000 
per mile. Let us suppose that one-third of this is fictitious—an enor- 
mous allowance for “water”; this would make the average actual 
cost per mile $35,000—just 55 per cent. of the arid Massachusetts cost. 
Certainly, taking all the great lines of the country, with their enor- 
mous equipment and costly terminal facilities, into the account, no one 
at all familiar with the subject will find fault with this estimate on the 


ground that it is too large. There is no room for “ water” in it. 
Poor also returns the mileage of the country at 85,000 miles. The rest 


is a simple matter of arithmetical calculation; not supposed to be, as 
Judge Black would say, “ fractionally accurate.” The railroad system 
of the country, as a whole, on this basis, after allowing for “ water” the 





ZOO 


rmous sum of fifteen hundred millions 


absurdly en 


reduced, hard-pan basis the railroad system represents at least three 


st 


f actual ce about $250,000,000 more than the 


lebt left us by the rebellion. The entire 


are $530,000,000, and its net earnings 


are $220,000,000. ‘The entire net earn- 


7 per cent. on actual cost thus ascer- 


dollar of them went annually to the owners of the pro- 

ld not, accordir gly , be an excessive profit. Eve ry dollar does 
go to them, however, as on all well-managed _ roads a large portion 
* net earnings is put into the property. Poor returns the amount 
actually paid out in 1879 as profit oninvestment at $173,000,0c0o—being 
trifle less than 6 per cent. on our desiccated estimate of actual cost. 
In Massachusetts during the last eight years the total net income has 
Does the Anti-Mo- 


maintain that this return is excessive ? 


averaged less than 6 per cent. on the investment. 


igus 
e, however, well aware that the League and its advocates will 


+ 


reject any and all such 
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methods of computing a reasonable | 


’ } . ° . ) 
Chey mass the system only for the purpose of showing extor- 


by the hundreds of millions. When it comes to averaging its 
ost and its earnings, they deftly shift their ground. 
tur to look at it 


stand on its own merits. 


They contemp- 


usly refuse as awhole. Each road, they insist, shall 
[In railroad enterprises, they argue, there should 
be no prizes; all above a fair profit on the capital actually invested in 
each enterprise should inure to the public. When losses occur—that 
is the affair of the investors. 
here. 
a business absolutely sve generzs, and those who build them are fools. 
That the business is a most risky and uncertain one the League itself 


does not deny. Yet they insist that those who embark in this risky 


There must, however, be no averaging | 
In the eyes of the League, therefore, the building of railroads is 


business should never expect more than a fair profit on any single in- | 


vestment, even the best; and on all the bad investments they should 
accept the loss as a necessary incident. 
ca mly takes. 

Well, we wish to be reasonable, and so we will accept this position 
uso. It is absurd, and in violation of every business principle ; still, 
for argument’s sake, we will accept it. Space, therefore, is to be thrown 


out of consideration. How is it about time? There are good years 


and there are bad years in the lives of railroads, as of men. Is this 
reasonable profit—ten per cent. in New York—accumulative ? 
are actually no railroads which have always been profitable. Very few 
pay ten per cent. dividends ever. None have always paid them. Are 
railroad investors entitled to arrears of unpaid profits ? 
not average their losses over space and the entire system, may they 
We commend this prob- 
lem to Mr. Thurber in the case of the New York Central, on abasis of 
ten per cent. annual profit. The result, we fancy, will astonish him. 
This averaging through time, however, the League cannot allow 
If they did, they would be lost. 


over time in the case of the individual road ? 


either. Their only tenable position is 
a plain one. 


other investment known to men. 


This position the League | 


There | 


If they can- | 


Investments in railroads, they must say, are unlike any | 
The profit allowed to them is to be | 


computed on the business of each particular enterprise for each parti- | 


cular year. Innocase must it be more than a fair profit on actual cost. 
There must be no averaging, no accumulation of arrears, no compound- 
ing. That is “ water.” 
League is trying to inculcate the idea of “ water” into the public mind. 


Well, yes, we agree: it is “water”; as the 


But, if the League will point out to us one single business ever carried on 


by private enterprise in any country, not as a matter of charity, where | 
there was neither a guaranty of a moderate profit on the one side, nor a | 


chance to offset good years by bad years, or heavy losses by unusual pro- | 


fits, on the other—when it points out to us one single such case, then, 

and not until then, will we acknowledge that in their present attitude on 
this subject they have some basis of reason or precedent to stand on. 

They cannot do it. The subject, however, isa large one. We have 

hardly entered upon it, and must hereafter recur to it. We have yet 
something to say on the fruitful theme of discrimination. 

GOETHE’S RELATIONS TO MUSIC. 
OETHE'S relations to music are discussed by W. J. von Wasielewski in 
No. 18 of Breitkopf & Haertel’s ‘Sammlung Musikalischer Vortrage.’ 


| 


[ Number 82; 


of dollars—on this | No new facts of any importance are contained in the essay, but it is, never. 


theless, interesting as a compilation from various sources of the facts recorded 
are not quite certain, however, that the author has suc 


l selas ~ \ 
on the subject. ve IC. 


ceeded in proving 
hi 
friends during more tl 
prof of music at 
delssohn. ‘Their 


which 


that Goethe's interest in music was of a distinctly artistic 


nature, like interest the other arts. One of Goethe’s most intimate 


an thirty 3 
Berlin Academy of Arts, and first teacher of Men. 


nsive correspondence fills six volumes, many pages of 


years of his life was Zelter, the composer and 
sSor the 
ext 
are devoted to discussions of musical matters, chiefly of a theoretica] 
nature. At Weimar Goethe formed a vocal society for weekly practice in his 
house, the organizing and regulating of which cost him much time and trouble. 
skilled 
organist to play for him in historical order compositions by Bach, Handel, 


At the summer resort Berka he frequently secured the services of a 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Whenever the youthful Mendelssohn came 
to Weimar he was a welcome guest at the poet’s house. Mozart’s operas 
found great favor in Goethe’s eyes, and one of them, the ‘* Magic Flute,” 
even inspired him with the plan of writing a continuation of the libretto as 
text for a second opera, to meet the taste of the public. This continuation 
remained a fragment, but he wrote, besides it, several Stzgspie/e, which were 
These facts, with others that might be enume- 
rated, seem to evince on his part a genuine interest in music as an art. 


intended to be set to music. 
But 
they do not clash with the view, which is supported by various other con- 
siderations, that his interest was more of a scientific nature. In his autobio- 
graphy he gives an amusing account of some piano lessons he received, in 
company with his sister. It is also known that, while a student at Strassburg, 
he began to play on the cello. But in neither of these cases was his attach- 
ment to his instrument of any duration, as would have been the case if his 
love of music had had any depth. Whenever Mendelssohn, or any one else, 
played for him, his principal desire appears to have been that the pieces 
should be played in historical order ; whereas a musician has more regard fo1 
contrast and the expression of various moods. Nor was his taste altogethe: 
unquestionable, or at least not such as would have been expected of one so far 
ahead of his generation in all other affairs of the mind. Beethoven seems to 
have been quite beyond him, He recognized his power and the ‘‘ demonic” 
element in his work ; but when Mendelssohn, after some coaxing, got per- 
mission to play to him the first movement of the C minor Symphony, he found 
it ‘‘ grandios” but quite mad (/o//), and incapable of exciting any emotion but 
Schubert fared no better. While Zelter’s common- 
place settings of Goethe’s poems found favor in his eyes—or ears—a letter of 
Schubert’s, accompanied by some of his songs to words by Goethe, left him 
Even ten years later, when he heard the famous Schroeder-Devrient 
sing the ‘ Erlking’ at Weimar, he found no stronger praise for this wonderful 
song than that contained in the following words: ‘‘ I have heard this compo- 
sition on a previous occasion, when I did not like it at all ; but thus inter- 
preted the whole assumes the form of a visible picture.” 

Goethe’s theory of the minor chord is only briefly alluded to by Wasie- 
lewski, perhaps because it affords the best grounds for the belief that the 
poet’s interest in music was chiefly based on scientific motives, and that he 
used the concert-hall as a sort of laboratory. What a great interest Goethe 
took in the phenomena of color is well known, and attested by the thousand 
pages he wrote on the subject. He could not believe that white was a result 
of the combination of all the other colors, since they are all darker than 
white. His own counter theory was adopted by Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
but is now entirely discarded, although he considered it as epoch-making. 
Just as in this theory he opposed all the physicists of his day, so he did with 
his theory that the minor chord is as natural as the major, if not more so. 
The current opinion that the minor chord is less natural than the major 
was based on the fact that the latter is prescribed or foreshadowed by the ac- 
cessory overtones (or harmonics) which are heard whenever any single musical 
note is struck, Goethe’s reasoning to prove his own theory is weak and un- 
tenable, but it sufficed to convince his friend Zelter, while the famous musi- 
cal theorist Moritz Hauptmann adopted the theory and endeavored to es- 
tablish it in his work on ‘ Die Natur der Harmonik und Metrik’; and at 
the present day it would be difficult to find a practical musician who would 
not without the least hesitation decide the question in favor of Goethe. 
Nevertheless Helmholtz insists, on scientific and historical grounds, that the 
minor mode is in many respects inferior to the major. The minor system 
was developed very slowly and cautiously during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the avoidance of minor chords, especially at the end of a 
piece, being common up to Handel, and to some extent even to Mozart ; so 
that it would seem as if the human ear had been obliged to get gradually 
reconciled to minor harmonies as something foreign to its nature. The same 
inference seems to follow from the fact that, as Helmholtz asserts, among a 
hundred songs of the people but one or two are to be found in minor. Mu- 
sic teachers also assert that pupils of moderate endowment find much greater 
difficulty in striking a minor than a major third. Acoustically, the minor 
chord is not so pure a concord as the major, owing to its being accompanied 
by accessory combination-tones which are foreign to the harmony, and give it 


that of astonishment. 


cold. 
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a veiled and mystical character. These facts cannot be denied. But no more 
can it be denied that the most refined musical ears of to-day derive a deeper 
emotional enjoyment from minor than from major harmonies, and_ that 
modern composers show more and more preference for the former. This is 
espe influential 


nposers since Beethoven, with the beauty and richness of whose harmonies 


ially true of Chopin and Wagner, the two most original and 


( 


Bach’s compositions alone can be compared. At the same time it i quite 


true that dance-music and popular music in general make almost exclusive use 
We seem to have here contradictions and difficulties which 


w that the question raised 


of major keys. 
' by Goethe must be regarded as still open. 
Perhaps the following suggestions will throw some light on the matter. It 
is well known that in medizval times there were in use a larger number of 
modes than we have now—the so-called church modes, six in number, two of 
rhe 


minor mode has been described as a sort of compromise between several of 


which, the Ionic and olic, corresponded to our major and minor. 


the church-modes, 


one of which, the Phrygian, has its characteristics in an 
exaggerated degree, while others are intermediate between major and minor. 
The exclusive use of these last two modes in modern music is simply an illus- 
tration of the law of the survival of the fittest. 





The principle of selection 
in this case was the necessity for harmonic combination and modulation, Our 
two modes were capable of much greater complication and development in 
this direction than the others, hence they “‘ survived.” But now—and this is 
the point to which we wish to call attention—it would seem as if this same 
law of natural selection were gradually working more and more in favor of 
minor harmonies at the expense of major, because the former are more suited 
for free and promiscuotis modulation. 


result of modern harmonic music has been the establishment of the principle 


Helmholtz contends that the grandest 


of tonality, by means of which a close relationship is established between 
all the parts of a composition and the key in which it begins and ends. This 
is true of the music of the past, but it would seem as if, to some extent at 
least, this principle of close family relationship between all the parts of a 
composition were destined to be modified in the direction of a freer com- 
Schubert has been commended 
for having shown that the keys of C and F sharp are first cousins; and 
more recent composers have shown that all the keys are sisters, chiefly by 
means of a judicious use of minor and chromatic harmonies. Although, 
as already stated, the minor triad is acoustically less pure than the major, 
on account of its accessory dissonant combination tones, it is well to re- 
member that this dissonance is too faint to produce the impression of a real 
discord ; while, on the other hand, a natural relationship is established be- 
tween the three notes of a minor triad, such as C E> G, by the overtone g', 
which they all have in common, 


munication of the keys with each other. 


Our view is that the combination tones in 
the minor chord, instead of proving its inferiority, add to its beauty and inte- 
rest in certain inversions of the chord. They render it piquant and rich for 
the same reason that refined musical ears greatly prefer the tones of a horn 
or violin to those of* a flute, although the latter are acoustically purer, since 
the tones of a violin are accompanied by a large number of overtones, the 
highest of which give rise’ to beats (or discontinuous impressions), and thus 
produce a faint sensation of dissonance. Perhaps the explanation of this 
preference lies in this, that the accessory tones in the note of a violin, as well 
as those heard in a minor chord, faintly suggest, and, as it were, express a 
longing for a combination with another chord to which they harmonically be- 
long. And it is the gratification of this longing, by means of a modulation, 
which so agreeably affects the mind of the hearer. If this explanation is 
correct, it will yield us a hint for the psychological explanation of our plea- 
sure in music in general. The reason why in dance-music and popular music 
in general the major mode still prevails would then be that the people for 
whom such music is written have not sufficiently refined ears to discover those 
faintly dissonant accessory tones which call for a modulation into another key. 
A further discussion of this matter would be too technical for these columns. 


THOMAS CARLYLE AND GEORGE ELIOT. 
Lonpon, February 28. 

Eigse: months ago there were in England just four people of first-rate 

literary fame—Thomas Carlyle, Cardinal Newman, John Ruskin, and 
the lady (Mrs. Cross) who is best known as George Eliot. Of these four 
two, and those the two most widely familiar to the English-speaking world, 
have now gone from among us. The impression made by their deaths, al- 
though great, has been less than might have been expected. It may, for 
aught I can tell, have been greater in America than here in their own country. 
This is. partly due to the disturbed state of public affairs in England, where 
not only the Parliamentary struggles with obstruction and the uneasy condi- 
tion of Ireland occupy men’s minds, but where there is a serious, though 
mostly unspoken, disquietude in recognizing the probability of the outbreak 
of another war in the East, which may possibly involve some of the great 
Powers of Europe. But it is alsq due to circumstances connected with these 
two illustrious writers themselves. Both of them had come very little before 
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their fellow-countrymen in person, 


lelivered his lectures on 


Carlyle’s only public appearance, since 


the long-past days when he « ‘* Heroes and Hero- 


worship,” was when, some fifteen years ago, he gave an address as Lord 
Rector of the University of Edinburgh. George Eliot lived in so much pri- 
vacy that probably few of her readers knew what her real name was, Both, 


1 
}y 


too, had in a sense come to belong rather to the past tl 





in to the present, 


Dying at eighty-five years of age, Carlyle was one of the last survivors of 


his own generation. The words by which he stirred men’s hearts were spoken 
more than thirty years ago. Since that time he had produced nothing ex- 
cept his ‘ History of Friedrich the Second,’ which, though a powerful piece of 
historical work, with admirable descriptions of Frederic’s campaigns and 


battles, and wonderful touches of humor here and there, was not a book to 
Day Pam- 


It was received with more admiration than pleasure, and 


lay hold on minds and feelings as ‘ Sartor Resartus’ or ‘ Latter 
phlets’ had done. 
comparatively few of those who began the first volume persevered to the last. 


Thus a whole new generation had come to middle life who, if they read at 





all the books of his prime, which had appeared while they were children, 
read them as classics, read them in a critical spirit as so much literat 
To the youth of England and Scotland forty years ago Carlyle was a sort of 


warning, 


prophet, counselling, appealing, stirring their souls by his own 


earnestness, and fascinating their imaginations by the power and poetry of his 
who tell of their first reading of his books 
W 

Byron had been to the youth of England under the Regency, Carlyle was to 


language. One meets people still 


in terms that seem drawn from the revival experiences of Methodists, 


the best, the most earnest and thoughtful of them in the earlier days of Vi 


toria ; and his influence, it need hardly be said, was of a far more ennobling 
kind. Since then the whole temper and mind of England and Scotland 
has changed. Earnestness is not much in fashion, even among the young. 


Prosperity has produced luxury; the condition of the poor seems a less seri 
ous matter than it did in the distressful days before the abolition of the Corn 


Laws. With luxury, and as one of the last results of the so-called ‘* Roman- 


tic movement,” there has come a passion for the fine arts, whose extravagan- 
ces in dress and furniture provide plentiful material for our satirists. Physi 
| 


cal science is far more largely studied, and exerts a greater influence even 


over the general unscientific world now than it did forty years ago; it has 
told, not altogether favorably, on the character of our literature and our art 
Both these tendencies were repellent to Carlyle. His readers will remember 


ot 


the satisfaction with which he quotes the saying 
‘* May the devil fly away with the Fine Arts 


an English minister, 
"; and the theories of modern 
physiology regarding the relations of man to the rest of the animal creation 
seemed to him, whether true or not, profoundly damaging to man’s dignity 
and the elevation of his spirit. ‘‘If I had my way,” he once observed in the 
writer’s hearing, *‘ they should not be allowed to speak of such things. Fifty 


lashes tothe first one of you that mentions it,” These new currents of thought 
so powerful on the present generation, had indisposed them to set the old 
value on his teachings. They are not teachings suited to our present ne 
they are not what he would himself utter were he, with his own views un- 
changed, addressing the youth of England now. 

In the days when Carlyle was powerful, all-powerful, with his admirers, 
he was also feared and hated by the humdrum respectabilities of society. To 
believe in him was to be odd and dangerous—it was to be associated with 
Radicalism, or even with Chartism. 


People who did not know what his 


opinions were, supposed him to be, in a general way, what used to be called 


As time 


on and he became one of the patriarchs of our literature the hatred faded 


‘‘an infidel,” and regarded him with corresponding horror. went 


away. is oddities of stvle, which had been assailed with so much ferocity 
y. H lit f styl hich had beer iled I h f ty 


by Professor Aytoun and the other Tory writers of Alackwood's Magazine, 


were regarded as interesting peculiarities. The defects in his orthodoxy came 
to seem small compared to the bold assaults on religion of the newer scientific 
schools. And when, one after another, nearly all the greatest literary lights 
of the country—Macaulay, Thackeray, Milman, Dickens, Grote, Landor— 
had disappeared, he was left almost alone to receive the respect and excite 
the curiosity which had been once divided among them. His place was felt 
to be fixed ; controversies were no longer waged about him ; and thus he was 
passing into the rank of those who are considered to be so well worth reading 
that nobody reads them. 

What has been said of Carlyle’s remoteness from the feelings and ideas of 
the present generation cannot be said of George Eliot. On the contrary, no 
writer has more completely, perhaps none so completely, represented the tone 
of intellectual society in England during the last twenty years. She is so 
thoroughly of her age that one may doubt whether the next age will feel any- 
thing like the same admiration for her that we do, whose doubts and aspira- 
As Mill worshipped a wife 
who was only an elegant echo of himself, so, some critic may suggest, we 


tions she has expressed with such subtle fidelity. 


have thought her profound because she had so perfectly caught and eloquently 
expressed the views which we have all got, but cannot so clearly comprehend 
and set forth. There is some truth in such an observation as applied to the 
reflective side of her work. But in its more purely artistic side, in its deline- 
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country life among the middle and poorer 


ig a dramatic situation, it has qualities great enough 


n after the speculative problems she deals with 
If, therefore, the 


s might have been look« 


ense of literary loss 
d for, 

itest work had been done, and 
about three years 
show any failure 
for 


h 
i 


published 
appointment. It did not 
tion of vein as great novelists (even Dickens 


| towards the close of their career, but rather t 


e injurious 


] artistically but scien- 


‘ tendency to look at human life not 
l oped that such a tendency, which had told 
yle, would abate; so those who valued 

to let 

} 


her fame rest upon them, and did 
e always busy. In the field of ro- 
sition. She was so distinctly the first of 


*ht of comparing any one else’s work to 

fluence through her novels such as no wri- 
Several of the 

tions were embodied had become so familiar 

al life or of casuistry were constantly dis- 
just as we talk of //am/et or Atng Lear. 


er know that we 


t—exerted before. cha- 


are to have much more of the thoughts 


Not to speak of Carlyle’s reminiscences of his 


| Lord Jeffrey, which are on the point of appearing, 


rreat writers. 
Irving, an 


George Eliot have left an enormous mass of correspondence, 


tions from which we are promised before long. Judging from 


heir conversation, which in her case was singularly fascinating, full of refined 
and delicate thinking, and in his was like his books, ‘‘ only more so,” their 


orthy memorials of two such striking and unique 


¥. 


“RIMEE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH PANIZZI. 


PARIS, 


March 3, 1881. 

1 new volume of correspondence of Prosper Merimée. ‘The let- 
Panizzi, the librarian of the British Museum, 
1870; and they are published by Mr. Fagan, 


Mr. Fag 


vil. 


rs were 


in has given us a life of Panizzi, in two 
ifes rather to his own erateful ard amiable sentiments 
} 


ibility. In the volume before me there is only a short pre- 


», and I suspect that it has been revised by a Frenchman. 


une consists of Mérimeée’s letters. In one sense it is a revela- 


;us not Mérimce, the author of ‘Colomba,’ of the ‘ Theatre de 
a political Mcrimée—Merimee the Bonapartist, the senator, 
Empire. We all 


spent his youth with the doctrinaires, with the 


know in Paris how Mérimée 


md 
, had 
en of the reign of Louis Philippe ; he did not choose to mix himself 


th politics when his friends were in He was content with the 


of Inspector-General of the French historical monuments, 


power. 
modest functions 
and he wrote, in that character, a few volumes which give a very interesting and 
very intelligent account of some parts of France, from an artistic and historical 
point of view. He had always delighted in the society of foreigners—his origi- 
nal mind probably preferred the unknown to the banality of Parisian life: he 
became intimately acquainted with Madame de Montijo, the mother of the fu- 
ture Empress of the French ; he knew this future Empress as a child, he saw her 
constantly and on the most intimate terms when she came to Paris, under 
Louis Napoleon. She was then in the full bloom of an astounding beauty ; 
she became an Empress, and she Most people 
thought that Mérimée only accepted this dignity with the déstnvolture of Mar- 


made Meérimece a senator. 
shal Saxe, when they offered to make him a member of the French Acad- 
emy, and he said simply: ‘‘ Cela me va comme une bague au doigt.” Those 
who take the trouble to read his correspondence with Panizzi will see that 
Mérimée was not merely the senator of the Empress, he took his functions 
rieux,” and it is very surprising to find such an intensity of political 

such a constant preoccupation of political interests in a man who al- 

affected indifference and coldness, who never spoke unreservedly, and 

ught to be cynically sceptical. He was always an ‘‘ Anglomane,” 

was evidently studied. His models were those English 

ho are always unmoved, reticent, who never talk politics in pub- 

, who look upon the biggest waves of the political ocean with the calm of 
an old sailor, who smile in adversity and can look gloomy in prosperity, who 
leave Downing Street as they would a hotel—who have, in short, the heredi- 


ss of an old aristocracy. 


tarv cool ne 
He says in 
** In short, Mérimée never was much of a Bonapartist. The 
And what proof 


Mr. Fagan does not seem to have quite understood Mérimée. 
his brief preface : 
Imperial régime never inspired him with much confidence.” 
joes he give of this? ‘‘ The Empire,” 


says he, ‘‘ in 1862 seemed still very 
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solid and very powerful. . 


wrote to Panizzi: ‘We suffer, we are uneasy, and,’ he added, with much 


Well! Merimée, on March 31, 1862 


finesse, ‘ 


we aspire after something which is neither the past nor the present.’” 
Mr. Fagan evidently labors under the same diffi ulty with so many of his 
compatriots who now sincerely believe that England never was Bonapartist : 


he would have it also that Mérimée was not a Bonapartist. I venture to say 
that perhaps there was not in France a more sincere, a more ardent, a more 
Mr. Fag: ] 


} 
I 
} 
I 


disinterested admirer of the Emperor Napoleon than Mérim¢ée. 


says: ‘* The most tender, the most respectful devotion to the Emperor, such 


Every letter in this volume shows 


wu 
was the fonds of Mcrimce’s opinions.” 
that Mcrimc¢e had the same devotion to the Emperor, that he admired his poli- 
tical conceptions, that he suffered almost acutely when these conceptions were 
misunderstood, that his love of the Emperor (I use the word love, for there 
can be no better word in this case) was so intense that it produced in his 
heart a feeling of real and genuine hatred for all the enemies of Napoleon's 
policy. I prefer to imagine Mcrimce sincere rather than to represent him as a 
mere courtier, and, if we only look at the documents before us, who can 
doubt this sincerity when we see the extraordinary trouble which Mérimée 
takes in this correspondence with Panizzi? He knew very well that his let- 
ters would be shown, and no accredited ambassador of the Empire probably 
took so much pains to reconcile foreign statesmen with the policy of their ow n 
What makes this correspondence with Panizzi at times tedious js 
The author of 
‘Colomba’ was not at all likely to strike a hundred times on the same nail 


sovereign. 
precisely what gives us the assurance of Mérimée’s sincerity. 
if he had only wished to write clever letters. He really meant to be useful 
to the Emperor, to reconcile Lord Palmerston and others with his projects 
and his sentiments. 

The first volume published by Mr. Fagan may be called the epistolary 
history of the Italian war. This war began virtually on the Ist of January, 1859, 
when Napoleon III. addressed Baron von Hiibner in the diplomatic circle. 
He was 
‘*Louis Philippe for eig 


Mcrimcée went at once for war; he was an /talianissimo. 
with the French because they were not Italians. 
teen years preached to this people the love of material interests, and our old 
Gallic blood is spoiled. We are incredibly cowardly. . . . Nobody 
thinks of glory, of humanity ” (March 12). Mérimée knew that the Emperor 
meant war ; he was in advance of the times, and already saw in his thoughts 
the Piedmontese in Rome, He preaches to Panizzi on the necessity of Eng- 
land’s joining Italy : 

‘* Suppose even that the Emperor has ambitious thoughts as regards Italy ; 
the best way to counteract them is to associate frankly with France and with 
Piedmont. " It is evident that if England makes common cause with us, Austria 
and all the /vanzosenfresser across the Rhine will sink under the ground 
without firing a gun. Observe, also, that France, which is by this war 
brought in contact with the Revolution, runs great risks by recognizing a 
new country, as this recognition may some day end in her being called upon to 
give Corsica to /taHia una. On the contrary, England has nothing to fear 
from this contact with the Revolution.” 


These arguments show that Mérimée well understood the temper of Eng- 
land. He also understood the Italians when he said: ‘‘ After the war the 
gratitude of Italy will be divided between her two allies, and unequally di- 
vided, as England will have the better part.” On the roth of May he writes: 
‘* Alea jacta est! The Emperor left to-day. 
way by an immense crowd, amid frantic applause. 
than ever. I speak of the masses, of course, as the drawing-rooms are 
bad French as possible.” Mérimée belonged himself to what he calls t! 
‘“salons "; he never broke with them, he did not even break with the famous 
“salon” of the Place St. Georges, where M. Thiers attacked every night fo: 
I well remember how in that year, 18s, 
Alas! if he may have been wrong 


} 


He was conducted to the rai!- 
He is now more popul 


eighteen years the Imperial policy. 
M. Thiers condemned the Italian war. 
many times during these eighteen years, he was right once when he spoke 
against the German war; and the French people have forgiven him all his 
possible mistakes for one day’s lucidity. The war begins. Mérimée warns 
incessantly his English friends: ‘‘If England separates from us, be certain 
that we shall see the Russians in Constantinople.” He is anxious about 
Prussia. ‘* The fury of the Franzosenfresser in Prussia is great. The Gov- 
ernment is more reasonable, but may be drawn in. A Russian, M. de 
Tourgueneff, whom I presented to you last year, arrives from Moscow. He 
says that the Germans want to make a mouthful of France and Russia at one 
: They claim Alsace from France, and from the Russians Courland and 
HIe is uneasy, also, about Prince Albert. ‘‘It seems that Princ 
Do you think that it can affect the opinion of the 


time. 
Livonia.” 
Albert is terribly Austrian, 
English in any degree” ? 
The peace of Villafranca was a disappointment to Mérimce. He did 
not believe in the Italian confederation of princes. ‘‘If Venetia remains 
under the actual Austrian rule the war will have produced no great result, since 
Austria, being admitted to the Italian Confederacy, preserves the right to 
meddle in the affairs of the peninsula, and we thus recognize the pretensions 
which she had before the war.” His hostility against Rome became very 








March 24, 1881 | 


We have there a devout 
general and an ambassador who thinks that religion is fashionable. 


great: ‘* We are not very wise towards Rome. 
None of 
them can deal properly with such a coguin as Antonelli. We ought to send him 
a Corsican ; you know that Seneca accuses the Corsicans of megare deos. An 
It lian Ww ill never say to one of his compatriots the stupidities on religion which 
take My plan with the Holy See would 

‘If your Holiness does not help us, I plant you there and will leave 


always in a Voltairian Frenchman. 
be this: 
you to be assassinated by your subjects; I may come back afterwards to 
avenge you and canonize you. I only ask you not to stop the Italian move- 
Why did the 
Merimée’s version is that 
the sight of the battle-fields told upcn the nerves of Napoleon, and that his 


feelings of humanity were wounded. 


ment, and never to receive the Austrian Minister in private.’” 
Emperor Napoleon stop so short after Solferino? 


Then Germany became threatening, Rus- 
sia could not be trusted, the Italians themselves were too lukewarm ; revolu- 
tionary movements were preparing in Hungary, in Bohemia, in Poland, and 
these movements might have forced Russia to declare herself against us. 

Mérimée keenly enjoyed every victory of the policy which, without war, 
prepared the complete unity of Italy. He defended agairst Panizzi the an- 
nexation of Savoy to France, which was the price paid by Italy for the pro- 
tection of France against Austria. ‘‘It is very absurd for England to scream 
so loud on this occasion, especially as she announces at the same time her in- 
tention not to see in this annexation a casus belli, It is even more absurd to 
say so loudly that an attempt has been made to find in it the occasion of form- 
ing a new coalition, and that the attempt has failed.”” Merimée had a real pa- 
triotism, and his Anglomania did not affect it ; he became angry with England 
when England became unjust to France. On the question of the temporal 
power of the Papacy he felt as a Voltairian even more than as an /falianissimo, 
He enjoyed every blow given to the Papacy, and he wrote to Panizzi, ‘* Keep 
yourself in joy.” He was very angry with Lamorici¢re when he took command 
of the little Papal army, and he called his wife Madame de Lamoricierge. 
Hie sided even with Garibaldi: ‘‘ As for Garibaldi, I a/one take an interest in 
his expedition, and I believe that it must displease the Emperor, who was 
preparing to evacuate Rome next month, to find himself now between the 
hammer and the anvil.” He liked Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily, because, 
as he said, he liked novels and adventures. Je only regretted that the expe- 
dition was made a little too soon, before the French troops had evacuated 
Rome. ‘The ‘lover of novels and of adventures” is not always in harmony 
with the senator, the friend of the Emperor; the senator blames Garibaldi 
for his campaign in the Roman States ; he enters into long explanations on 
the Italian complications, which have now lost much of their interest. 

The first volume ends in 1863; the second volume will be very interest- 
ing, as it will contain the reflections of Mérimée on the war between Prus- 
sia and Austria, and on the Franco-German war. 


Correspondence. 





THE ANTI-MONOPOLY LEAGUE. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of March 1o you allude to the letters of Mr. Fink in 
answer to the statements of Judge Black, regarding the amount charged by 
the transportation companies for transportation, and conclude your remarks 
as follows : 


‘* When outrageous misstatements of facts like these are circulated broad- 
cast over the country by prominent lawyers, eminent politicians, and even by 
the Chamber of Commerce of this city, it is not to be wondered at that there 
should be an extraordinary amount of delusion on the subject.” 


So far as the statements of the Chamber of Commerce are concerned, as a 
member of the Committee on Railway Transportation of that body I may 
say you are in error, 
controverted. 


Our statements of fact have never been successfully 
Notwithstanding the flat denials of Messrs. Vanderbilt and 
Jewett the report of the Hepburn Committee pronounced them ‘‘ fully 
proven,” and the measures advocated by the Chamber of Commerce and 
other commercial bodies of New York are strictly in accordance with the 
principles of law and justice enunciated by the highest legal tribunal—the 
Supreme Court of the United States. They have been sustained by the lead- 
ing papers of the United States, including the ation, and I think it is hard- 
ly just to the Chamber of Commerce and the public generally that you should 
assume that all statements regarding the relations of railroads to the public 
which have been put forth by the commercial bodies of New York are equally 
unfounded with the off-hand statement of figures made by Judge Black, in 
his speech at Cooper Institute. In point of fact, these figures were suggested 
by a person in the audience when Judge Black mentioned the estimate of 
forty-five millions made by the United States’ Senate Committee on transpor- 
tation routes, and were not put forth at all by the Anti-Monopoly League as 
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a part of his speech, but the reporters seized upon the figures, and it was as- 
sumed by Mr, Fink and others who were not present that the Anti-Monopoly 


League adopted and circulated them as a measure of the injustice done the 
public by the railroads, 
Mr. Fink’s statement is, however, nearly as far from the truth as Judge 


Black’s. On reading it one would infer that only sixty-six million bus! 
out of fifteen hundred and thirty-one millions were transported by the rai 
roads in 1873. Instead of sixty-six millions of bushels transported by rail, a 
given by Mr. Fink’s figures in your article, there arrived by rail at Boston 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore one hundred and four million 
while probably three-quarters of the whole crop was, in one for 
les and the « ot 
forty-five million dollars, made by Senator Windom’s committee at five cents 


transported by the railroads a greater or clistance, timate 


per hundred pounds’ increase, is not an unreasonable one. Mr. Fink may be 
nearer right in figures than Judge Black, but few will dispute that in know- 


ledge of constitutional law and consideration for the public interest Judge 


Black will compare favorably with Mr. Fink. 


The situation is bad enough, confining ourselves to facts. The original 
theory upon which railroad charges were fixed was that railroads were enuiied 


to a fair rate of profit based upon the cost of service, and in this State it was 
considered that ten per cent. net upon the capital actually invested was a fait 
return, and that all the rest of the advantages accruing from steam highways 


should, upon the same principle as our patent law, inure to the publ 





ie, OU 
the railroads have evaded their part of the agreement by stock-watering and 
other kindred devices, and it was shown in a recent report to the Board of 
Trade that the dividends upon the watered stock which Mr. Vanderbilt put 
into the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 1867-8 had already 
amounted, with interest compounded annually, to over seventy- ions 
of dollars. In other words, if Mr. Vanderbilt instead of wate ck 





had confined his dividends to the volume of stock then outstanding, and had 
reduced the rates of transportation instead of watering his stock, the public 
would have been seventy-five millions of dollars better off, and Mr. Vander- 
bilt and his confréres that much poorer, Is it any wonder 


, under such a sys 


tem, that the few grow rich while the many are kept poor? It is such abuses 
as these, coupled with discriminations against persons and communities, and 
bribery in our elections and legislatures, that make American citizens feel that 
something must be done to readjust the relations which exist between corpo- 
rations and the public. If our railroad magnates knew 


it, the merchants who 


poly Leagu 
They are 


are working, through commercial organizations and the Anti-Mon 





trying to remedy these abuses, are their best friends. seeking 


through legal and constitutional means, to remedy abuses which, if continued, 


must inevitably invoke an antagonism between capital and labor, which 


every good citizen must deprecate ; and I respectfully submit that the .Vasion 
can more justly and profitably advocate the rights of the mass of the people 
rather than privileges for the few, who are profiting by the abuses which the 
Hepburn Committee declared to exist ‘‘ so glaring in their proportions as to 
savor of fiction rather than of actual history.”—Respectfully, 


F. 


Cel... 
B. THURBER. 


{[Mr. Fink is correct in his statement that « nly sixty-six million 
bushels of grain out of the total movement of fifteen hundred and thirty- 
one million bushels were transported to New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore by rail during the 


ng year 1873. In the report of the 
New York Produce Exchange for 1876-77, pages 256 to 25 


inclusive, 


9 
the total grain receipts at the four seaboard cities is given as follows : 


At New VYork.......... a ee ee eee oes 73,732,174 bushels 
A EN 0.00456 40 soa be anes 19,914,257 ‘ 
Wr SN aah ch cece nas kate eee 5,468,658 ? 
a ee eee 12,536,657 ‘ 
Peers eer ee 114,651,746 ‘* 
Deduct the movement by water........... 48,560,045 * 
Leaves balance of............ peniens ms 66,091,701 “s 


Mr. Thurber has evidently included flour and meal, converted into 
equivalent bushels of grain, in his statement of grain arrivals at the sea- 
board cities. If, however, he intended to include flour and meal he 
ought to have distinctly said so, and should not have questioned the 
correctness of Mr. Fink's statement. We do not think that Mr. Fink 
would have had any objection to the inclusion of flour and meal, there- 
by making the total equivalent to one hundred and four million bushels, 
instead of sixty-six. This would not have affected his conclusicn 
There is a wide difference between one hundred millions and twenty- 
four hundred millions, the latter being the amount assumed by Judge 
Black to have been transported by rail to the seaboard. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Thurber’s estimate that three-fourths of 
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in one form or another was transported by the 
] e, when it appears from the statistics 
hels, including flour and 


oht million bushels 


when 
distill into whiskey, or alcohol, or other articl 


uugh a portion of it may be again transported, its bulk and weight 


are immensely reduced. For these reasons we are not prepared to 


accept Mr. Thurber’s estimate that three-fourths of the whoie grain 
crop is transported by rail, nor can we accept Senator Windom’s forty- 
five-million-dollar estimate as “not an unreasonable one,” 
Mr. Thurber’s that Mr. 

nearly as far from the truth as Judge Black’s, who multiplies Senator 
Windom’s We to class Mr. 
Thurber’s estimate in the same category with those of Senator Windom 
| 


K. 


nor can we 


agree with statement Fink’s estimates are 


estimate by twenty. are rather inclined 
and Judge Blac 

Finally, we are not aware that Mr. Fink has pretended that his 
knowledge of constitutional law is equal to that of Judge Black, but he 


cert uinly hi 


Ep. NATION. 


s Shown that his knowledge of railroad statistics is superior. 


ley 
4s 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


NATION 


AND TENURE OF OFFICE. 


[lo THE Eptror oF THI 


Sir: If Iam correctly informed, the advocates of competitive examina- 


tion, as a means of selecting candidates for appointment to the civil service, 


propose that measure as the sole remedy necessary to remove all the evils of 
the present system, to free the service from the influence of politics, to se- 
cure the highest efficiency, and to settle the question of tenure. 

No minute investigation is required to reveal the fact that the greatest 
fault of the service, as now constituted,ts not the lack of fitness in those ap- 


pointed, but the lack of independence and security in their position after 


appointment. The power which makes of the service a political machine in 
the hands of the dominant party is not the power of making appointments 
on political grounds, but the power of making removals on political grounds. 
What difference 
whether 


This power competitive examination cannot take away. 
would it make to a collector of political assessments an employee 
had been appointed as a scholar or as a partisan, so long as both scholars and 
partisans hold their places at the pleasure of the power which levies the as- 
sessment? The percentage of the salary asked for would be the same in 


‘ 
Ss 


either case, and the punishment for refusal to pay could be enforced with 


equal promptness. Nothing would be easier than to continue the present 
system of political proscription and political activity in the service, under any 
plan of competitive examination whatsoever, put in operation without the sup- 
port of regulations governing the power of removal. : 
Would it not be wise of reformers to direct more of their attention to the 
greater evil—to concern themselves less with the kind of material to be kept 
The 


senator who recommends an incompetent man fora place cannot do more 


out of the service, and more with the kind of material to be kept in ? 
than cheat the Government in that particular case ; but the secretary who re- 
moves an old and efficient officer without cause not only deprives the Govern- 
ment of experience gained at the public cost, but also spreads alarm through- 
out the service and probably ruins the career of a worthy man, Instead of 
prescribing tests for the ability requisite for admission, would it not be a more 
direct step toward reform, and one more easily accomplished, to propose 
regulations for the government of the service as it already exists, to define the 
offences which shall be punished by removal, and thus seek to retain the abili- 
ty formed by special training, and to deprive politics of the power to corrupt 
by depriving it of the power to interfere ? Fo We Bes 
WASHINGTON, March 18, 188 

“The advocates of competitive examination, as a means of selecting 
candidates for appointment to the civil service,” we think, generally hold 
that the motive for making removals without cause—that is, for arbi- 
trarily dismissing competent officers—is, in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred, the desire to appoint incompetent men in their places, with a 
view to, or as a reward for, political service. If this be true, confining 
the appointments to persons presented by competitive examination 
would destroy this motive. No Congressman or head of department 
would care much about having A. turned out if he knew he could not 
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get his man B. put in, and thus arbitrary dismissals would probably 
cease and the ordinary business motives take control of the Government 


othces. 


Most persons who have examined the question at all carefull, 
feel the difficulty and delicacy of drawing up legislative restrictiéns on 
f 


, s of heads of departments with their subordinates, and, there- 


the dealing 


re, are disposed to confine reform to taking away from the appointing 


Ail 


all temptation to “ make capital” in any other way than by the 
ul and efficient management of the public affairs. 


knew that even if he dismissed Tom he could not appoint 


A collector, for 
hnstance, W ho 
Dick in his place would speedily, and as the best thing within his reach, 
confine himself to getting all the work he could out of Tom. In other 
words, as long as Tom did his duty there would be no motive for dis- 
missing him, and the Custom-house would come to be managed like a 
dry-goods house or banking house. There would, perhaps, be no moie 
permanence in office in the one than in the other, but there would be as 
much permanence as was necessary for efficiency, and this amount of 
permanence always means that an honest, faithful, and capable man 
keeps his place as long as he maintains his character.—ED. NATION, 


ENGLAND VERSUS IRELAND. 


lo THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is said that Mr. Parnell is coming here to ask for American sub- 
criptions in aid of the Irish Land League, and I am told that my friend, 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, is (not perhaps with direct intent) preparing the way 
for him by repetition of his old diatribe against England. May it be not im- 
pertinent for an Englishman to say a few words on the matter, premising that, 
though English, I have for some forty years been in thorough and often in 
active sympathy with the avowed object of the Land League—the relief of the 


I even go 


Irish tenant-farmer. beyond the League in caring also for the 
landless peasant. 
. . *,* . . 1; . . . 

My object in writing is to deny the nationality of the question at issue. 
Certainly it is not a question between Ireland and England. The question 
lies between a landlord class (English, Scotch, and /rish) and the people of 
the three countries, all alike debarred from their common property in the 
It is worse than nonsense to characterize this land grievance as 


Or can you divide the 


soil. 
Are no landlords Irishmen ? 
landlord class into good and bad 
English ? 
tended to all Ireland, was an entirely English enactment of James I., un- 


‘** English oppression.” 
good meaning Irish, and bad being always 
Why, this very Ulster tenancy, which the League would have ex- 


asked for by the Irish, and not extended for Irish benefit when Ireland had 


its own Parliament. There is no such favorable law for the tenant in eithe: 


England or Scotland. The land question is between two classes, not between 
two peoples. 

The same may be said of other grievances, even of that so happily done 
Not at Irishmen, nor even at Catholics, du¢ 
Enmity between the peo- 


away with, Catholic disability. 
against Papists were the disabling acts directed, 
ples has been how brought about? By natural causes, or as the consequence 
Has it all been ‘‘ English oppression”? Was 
there only English wickedness when Cromwell avenged the English mass 

cre of 1641? The Papacy rather than English hatred has been the root of 
our disagreement. Where but in Ireland had the Spaniard hope to make 
good his footing against England in Elizabeth’s Protestant days? Where 
else could Strafford obtain an army forthe subjugation of England to Charles I. 


of wrongs on both sides? 


and Laud, on their way to Rome? Where but in Ireland were James II. and 
The ready servant of the Papacy, Ireland had 
to be controlled by England, or England give up her own religious freedom, 
and with it her national existence. 

Had not Ireland an equal right to her national faith and independence? 
Certainly. Yet in the last arbitrament the weaker must succumb. I am not, 
therefore, defending wrong, from the stain of which our English escutcheon is 
not free, though your own Indian record might prevent at least a New-Eng- 
lander from pointing at it. But for the ‘‘ national quarrel” now, I say dis- 
tinctly there is none. For there is no Irish nation, There is no more an Irish 
nation than there is an English, or a Scottish, or a Welsh natién. We might as 
well talk of reviving the Heptarchy as of breaking up the great fused na- 
tionality of the two islands. The time for mere political isolation has passed. 
We are outgrowing governmental severance, the crafty contrivance of mon- 
archs; and the day has come for combined action, the combination which 
constitutes a nation. Proclaim the independence of Ireland to-morrow, you 
could not even say who are Irishmen. 

Is there natural antipathy between the races? I know of none. 
main cause for dislike on our side has been Irish interference with English 
labor. Surely they had a right to swarm into England even for lower wages 
than our own people, those lower wages better than what they could get at 
And the Irish-American 


popery again to be upheld? 


One 


home ; are not the Chinese doing the same here? 
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as little likes the interference as the Englishman did. But this is not a natu- 
ral or national antipathy. 

How much of 
rity of 


s he a majority of the Irish 


One word more, though I fear to over-occupy your space. 
Ireland is at the back of Mr. Parnell ? 


Irish representatives in Parliament. 


He does not command 
Outside, h 


may} 


ple ? Besides the tenant-farmers themselves, has he even a considerable 

rty? If he has, he cannot need the alms of Irish-Americans (why not 
vholly Americans ?) to maintain so popular a movement. Let him—let the 
League rather, make common cause with their fellow-sufferers in Britain. 
{ny way, it is not an American question. W. J. Linton. 


Notes. 


R. OSGOOD & CO. announce a projected ‘ Narrative and Critical His- 
J. tory of America, with bibliographical and descriptive essays on its his- 
torical sources and authorities,’ in eight volumes, uniform in size and appear- 

nce with the ‘ Memorial History of The 
work will also be co-operative, and under the editorial supervision of Mr. 


Joston’ now in progress. new 


justin Winsor, assisted by a committee of the Mass. Historical Socie 


Volume iii., ‘‘ English Discoveries and Settlements in America,” 


ty. 
will be 
first issued, in the latter part of 1882, and then two volumes annually until the 
tale is completed. Each volume will consist of an historical narrative and a 
critical and bibliographical essay.——The second American novel admitted to 
” will be ‘A Lazy Man’s Work,’ by Miss Frances 
Henry Holt & Co. are also about to 


The ‘‘gems” of the sermons of the late 


the ‘‘ Leisure-Hour Series 
Campbell Sparhawk, of Massachusetts. 





issue ‘ The Art of Furnishing.’ 
Frederic W. Robertson have been culled by K. B. Tupper, and will be pub- 
lished by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, together with a translation, by Prof. 
M. J. McMahon, of Prof. L. Bredif’s ‘ Demosthenes and Political Eloquence 
—‘ The Longfellow Birthday-Book’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
compiled by Charlotte Fisk Bates, is a presentable little volume with, as the 





in Greece,’ 


title indicates, verses and prose paragraphs selected from Mr. Longfellow’s 
works for every day in the year, and occupying the left-hand pages, those 
opposite being blank and wholly at the disposition of the owner, except that 
generally one or more names of celebrated persons are printed in the spaces de- 
voted to their natal days. In these instances, however, it is explained by the 
preface and apparent of itself that the verses and the names which front each 
Of*a kindred nature, by the way, 





other have rarely any other association. 
is the ‘ Diario Dantesco,’ compiled from the ‘ Divina Commedia’ by Sig- 


nerina Enrichetta Capecelatro, and just published at Rome. Blank spaces 


are reserved for inscribing the names of friends, ‘ 
for recording passing events, etc. Part 2 of Reiss and Stiibel’s ‘ Necropolis 


of Ancon, in Peru’ (New York : Dodd, Mead & Co.), reviewed at length in 


‘after the English usage,” or 





No. 817 of the Nation, contains ten colored plates, with accompanying de- 
scriptive letter-press. ‘The landscape is shown in No. 4, a view seaward from 
the necropolis across the north part of Ancon Bay, and in No, 8, a curious 
illustration of interment under huge earthenware. ‘There are also drawings 
of three mummies in their bales and ornamental outer wrappings, one being 


of 


distinguished by the richness of the latter; and a ghastly collection 
mummy fragments, demonstrating the practice of tattooing among the Pe- 
ruvians. A curious and most tasteful class of objects are the banner-like 
shafts with feathery or woollen tufts of many colors, and still more artis- 


and sepulchral tablets, 


tic are the thread-wound reeds and reedy ‘‘ crosses”’ 
of which last the conventional woven patterns are not only a lesson in the 
evolution of the decorative art, but would be still esteemed if copied slavish- 
ly. The same remarks apply to a piece of tapestry with figures of war- 
riors much resembling the knave of hearts, except that they hold each 
an enemy’s head in their right hands. 
is remarkable for the variety of strung objects—shells, sticks, human 
teeth, spoons, the vertebra of fish, pearls, berries, etc. 
mother-of-pearl on cotton cloth, is of singular beauty. The pottery in Plate 
96 does not reveal itself at first glance. One vessel is ornamented with the 
figure of a hammer-head shark ; another elegantly recalls a fruit in shape ; and 
a third shows the mode of repair by drilling holes. Mr. John Bellangee 
Cox, Secretary of the Fairmount Park Association, 524 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, and Trustee of the Meade Memorial Fund, invites from American 
sculptors sketch-models and estimates for a bronze equestrian statue, once and 
a half life-size, of Maj.-Gen. Geo. G. Meade, to be set up in the Park. The 
competition will be closed on Sept. I. The fourth annual report of the 
School of Drawing and Painting of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, while 
showing the rare facilities (in connection with neighboring institutions) which 
the students enjoy, indicates that experience has shown the necessity of insist- 
ing on a rigorous discipline in draughtsmanship before painting is permitted 
to be taken up. The Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
1880-81, disclose a revolution in that hitherto dead-and-alive association which 
promises well for its future efficiency. Shameful neglect and systematic plun- 
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O 


dering have given way to order and restitution. It is in contemplation to pub- 


lish, if the permission of Yale College can be obtained, the diary of the Rev. 


Ezra Stiles for the period of his s nd Portsmouth (1755 


New Jersey, for 


journ in Newport ; 


~8). 
—— The annual report of Prof. Cook, the State Geologist of 


1580 is id nent of uncommon 


interest, its main feat 


scription of the glacial drift of the State, including a trac of the terminal 
moraine with great topographical particul In connection with this a map 





is git en of the glacial lake that once cover 





being dammed at Paterson, where are now the falls \ progress map of the 
whole State shows the new townships and ri y extens and indicates 
the stations of the Geodetic Survey and meteo 1 recording stations. The 
topographical survey is well advanced, and a map of the most thickly-settled 


he 


New Jersey palzontology, and to prepare a list of wild plants, 


area is being engraved. Efforts are making to collect t scattered notices of 


The sections 
the 


on drainage and artesian wells are very instructive. The ore-product of 


Siate has largely increased. Recent tests have proved that the New Jersey 


) 


clays surpass all others known in refractoriness ; their use also as terra-cotta 
for architectural purposes is widely extending.——We shall do a service 
to all whose lot it is to consult often alphabetical works of reference by 
calling their attention to Mr. C. H. Denison’s so-called Reference Index, 


a very ingenious and complete treatment of the margins of dictionaries 


etc., by which the bulkiest volume can be opened almost mechanically 


. at 


the letter sought for. We can hardly imagine a greater boon for youth- 


ful students of Greek and Latin in particular, Next month will 


I ¢ Pp I : 
lished by A, & C. Black, Edinburgh, twelve lectures on Biblical criticism by 











Prof. W. Robertson Smith, entitled, ‘The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church.’ To the text as originally delivered a large amount of explanatory 
matter will be added in the form of notes. ——The Texas Legislature has 
established a State University for both sexes. —— The Cambridge (Fng.) 
Senate has had the grace to admit women to receive university degrees—-a 


los ham. 


s 





A translation of 





il step after the privileges of Girton and Newn 


‘Little Women’ has appeared in Paris with the title ‘ Les filles du 


docteur Mash.’ 


quatre 


The Bulletin Critigue praises it, but thinks that the Ameri- 





can author, M. Alcotte, probably owes much to his French translator 

The Revue Politique et Littéraire, which has taken this year to publishing 
short stories, and has been rather successful in getting good ones, says that 
some of its readers have protested against its including foreign stories, 
because these bring them in contact with manners and a tone of feeling which 
are unfamiliar and apparently fatiguing—a _ characteristically French ob- 


jection. The Revue answers that its object always has been to introduce 
its readers to foreign intellectual movements, and what it has done for science 
and philosophy and other serious studies it now intends to do for literatu 


re, 
—The Dante Society, recently organized at Cambridge, Mass., has elected 
I ongfellow \ ice-Presi- 


Norton, 


According to the by-laws adopted by the Society 


the following officers: President, Henry Wadsworth 
dent, James Russell Lowell ; Council, Charles Eliot justin Winsor, 


Philip Coombs Knapp, jr. 


oe 


its objects shall be the encouragement of the study of the life and works of 


Dante. Any person desiring to become a member of the Society may do so 


by signifying his or her wish in writing to the secretary, and, if accepted as 


} 
i 


such by the Council, by the payment of an annual fee of five dollars.” In- 
formation in regard to the Society can be had by addressing the secretary, 
John Woodbury, 2 Grays, Cambridge. 

—Bookmen, near and far, will be interested in the third part of the 


catalogue of the Brinley Library, a list of about twenty-seven hundred titles 
of books, many of them of the first degree of rarity, to be sold on the 4th of 
April and following days at t 
& Co. 


very properly be regarded as the gem of the collection. 


he auction-room of Messrs. George A. Leavitt 
A Gutenberg Bible, the first book printed with movable types, may 
In the price fetched 
it certainly will head the list; while, judging from a somewhat hasty glance 
at the pages of the catalogue, there are other works that will come pretty 
closely up to it. Three copies of Eliot’s Indian Bible (altogether our insa- 
tiable collector possessed seven !) come into this sale, with other Bibles—the 
first printed in Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey—scarcer even than 
the Eliot. 
Indian languages fill several hundred titles. About one-half the catalogue is 
taken up with historical and biographical works relating to America and 


Books relating to the American Indians and books printed in the 


Americans. The arrangement of titles under the head of subjects makes an 
index very desirable, and we hope that with the fourth part (now in press and 
completing the catalogue) one will be given. In its complete form the work 


will be indispensable to librarians and students, 

—Our readers are already aware through our advertising columns of the un- 
fortunate controversy between two of- our leading publishing houses over the 
The whole story has not been made 
That is, to decide on a// the points raised 


‘Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle.’ 
public, and probably will not be. 
in the discussion, we should need all the correspondence between Mr. M. D. 
Conway and the Messrs. Harper, on which the latter based both their belief 
that the work had been assigned to them by Mr. Carlyle in his lifetime, and 
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ion that Mr. Froude would confirm the assignment ; 
ed all Mr. Froude’s correspondence with 
t aside Carlyle’s all 


«Ali 


ire { share in the 
«dor as abrogated by his bestowing 
id if we equally disregard (as irre- 


_ 


publisher from 


choosing a different 
here free to compete for it, we ar- 

rhis divides itself into two parts : 

1 he recognized publishers of Carlyle’s works 
id (2) Is 

Ihe Me ] 

rper were not Mr. Carlyle’s recognized publishers except for 

1 work [the ‘ Norse Kings ’],” and 


everal of Carlyle’s works in this country, there 


‘Reminiscences’ to be judged his work or 
repeat Mr. Froude’s opinion ‘‘ that 


also insist that as other Ameri- 
lishers have issued 
, either of authorization or of custom, to 


‘Frederic the Great’ 


‘**courtesy of the 
‘ Norse 


Carlyle’s two latest works—had been secured, 


ars that as well as the 
ds, Mr. 
, consideration, by the Messrs. Harper, while it has not been 


shown that other American publishers 


lor a sat 
have paid Mr, Carlyle a royalty on his 
> them without his consent. Finally, is the book a Carlyle 


book or a l . book 3 The 


works pri 
answer to this question seems to us to lie in 
the object for which people buy it—whether for what there is of Carlyle in it 
Mr. Froude. 


P . ° 
is otherwise quite 


or of The latter’s part, though essential to the bringing out of 
The latt part, thougl tial to the bringing out of 


the book, perfunctory—as much so as the proof-reader’s. 


Nevertheless, allowing that ther 
tified the action of the Messrs. Scribner in negotiating for the book, the con- 
Their 


e exists here a technical distinction which jus- 


trary assumption of the Messrs. Harper was at least equally natural. 
proposal, however, ‘‘that the whole matter should go to a competent refer- 


ence” in the trade, was rejected by the Messrs. Scribner, as being ‘‘a course 


pursued in cases where the matter is subject to a reasonable doubt. 
ina 
The 
writer and Mr. Carlyle, his host on the occasion, were seated late at night on 
the floor at either 


—The best thing in the April Ziffincott is an anecdote contained 
sympathetic fragmentary notice of Carlyle in ‘‘ Our Monthly Gossip.” 
side of the fire-place, so that the chimney should catch the 
smoke of their long pipes, and the conversation turning on his fall from ortho- 
doxy, Carlyle spoke of having at that time been induced to hear a popular 
Methodist preacher, adding: ‘‘He preached about heaven; and I soon saw 
that his notion of heaven was that of a big sea of treacle, in which he and 
his fellows were to lie and flounder; and I thought to myself that I didn’t 
care a daamn whether he got his treacle or not. My idea of heaven, and 
what I find to have been the idea of Moses and of Jesus, is that it is a rest— 
unusual ‘‘ short story,” by 


just a rest.” ‘‘ Sister Weeden’s Prayer” is an 


Sherwood Bonner. ‘The dialect in which it is told is remarkable for its raci 
ness, and the character illustrated by it fits it exactly, besides being excellent 


in itself. Whether the writer is equal to more ‘sustained effort’ it would 
be hazardous to predict, of course, but within the limits here observed his 
talent is plainly considerable. Mr. Matthews’s ‘‘ Present Tendencies of the 
is tl 
have seen, and is also an intelligent epitome of the changes through which 


French Drama” nost thoughtful of his essays on the subject that we 
the drama in France has passed ; if every one has had too much of Zola to 
enjoy any further discussion of his ‘‘ theories,’’ that is a penalty which Mr. 
Matthews will have to pay without having justly incurred it, since a discus- 
sion of Zola lay relentlessly within his scheme. ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Notes” 
is a story which fails to illustrate the demonstrated possibilities of the subject, 
and the same thing may be said of some anecdotes about Block Island 


folk. 


another instalment at least before judging of its quality. 


A new serial, ‘‘Craque-o’-Doom,” is begun, but we must await 


—The son of a Georgia planter contributes to Scridner for April a sig- 
nificant account of the transformation of the labor system on his father’s 
estate after the war. Two plots of the same premises tell the whole story: 
under slavery the laborers’ huts were grouped at the centre, in a ‘‘ quar- 
ter 


thousand acres, each cultivator being the tenant of a definite farm, which 


near the overseer’s house; now they are scattered all over the two 


he works in his own way, save that he is responsible for damage to the prop- 
erty, and that he must plant sufficient cotton to pay the rent. Mr. Barrow’s 
only complaint is of a want of providence on the part of these tenants. They 
are industrious: they honestly discharge their debts ; they take good “care of 
their children’s health ;_ they pay for schooling beyond the three months 


provided free by the laws of the State, and they support their own preacher. 


As few people are aware that there is an ‘‘ Upper Hudson,” Mr. Charles H. 
Farnham’s } 


aper on ‘‘ Running the Rapids ” of that part of the stream must be 


allowed to have a taking title. The narrative proves, however, that it is hardly 

more difficult to overcome the rapids themselves than to describe the process 

graphically and in an interesting manner. The engravings after photographs 
, 


of the ‘Greek Terra-Cottas from Tanagra and Elsewhere” are singularly 
faithful, and are, perhaps, even more lifelike than the charming images them- 


selves. Mr. Edward Strahan’s article about them is not deficient in knowledge 
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or in imagination, but it raises, without clearly deciding, a question as to their 
character and symbolism. ‘The artistic attraction of this number is certainly 
the wood-cuts made in the competition for the Scriéner prizes, namely, the 
three which won the prizes, and three which received honorable mention. 
They are all, considering the age and previous practice of the executants, sur. 
prising and full of good augury for the future of the art in this country. The 
first prize was awarded to a Boston boy of sixteen, who had had two years’ 
practice but must be thought precocious. The other two prizes were taken 
by older men—one also of Boston, aged twenty-two, having had fourteen 
months’ practice ; and one of Chicago, aged twenty-four, with only six months’ 


practice—both admirable. Four ladies came in for honorable mention, and 


‘ 


one for ‘‘ encouragement.” New prizes are offered by the Art Department of 
Scribner for blocks cut during the present year (1) by those who have never 
yet worked for pay, (2) by those who engaged in the last competition, 
We hope that some day prizes will be offered for design and engraving com- 
bined, perhaps with a common subject (as landscape, figure, marine, etc.) and 
a uniform size of block. ‘The two functions ought to be cultivated together as 


far as possible. 


—The chapters of ‘* The Portrait of a Lady” ia the*April A ¢/antic make 
it evident that the novel will be considerably the most important that Mr, 
James has written in his present manner. This instalment, besides introduc- 
ing a new character, widens the scope of the story without, however, modify. 
ing in any degree its character. Mr. John Fiske follows his ethnological 
article upon the Aryans with one entitled ‘‘ What We Learn from Old Aryan 
Words” ; and there will be several others on the same subject, divided into 
three sections, dealing with some of the characteristics of scientific etymology, 
the prehistoric culture of the Aryans, and the study of myths. The present 
paper, like the last, is happily calculated to instruct the ignorant and interest 
the instructed, and the series when completed should make a valuable hand- 
book. ‘The other article which will repay reading is Mr. Julius H. Ward's 
on ‘* The New Sunday,” which is a temperate and discerning review of the 
change that has unmistakably taken place in our observance of Sunday within 
The paper might have been 
pruned a little, but only to make its excellence more effective. A plea for 
‘*the recognition of the fact that this is a large world, and that there are all 
sorts of persons in it,” which does not neglect to insist, on the other hand, 
that ‘‘ Life is humdrum unless its vitality springs from a spiritual source,” is 
The subject, from Mr. Ward’s point of view, may be commended 


a few years, and reflections suggested by this. 


unusual, 
to the religious press, by which we should like to see it discussed, unless 
esoteric reasons exist to make discussion of it improper. ‘‘ The British 
Philistine ” is Mr. Richard Grant White’s contribution, and at the close of it 
he definitively bids farewell to ‘‘ Philistia, dear motherland,” observing, by 


the way, that while he was there, though a ‘‘ Yankee of the Yankees,” he 


> 


‘* felt at times” as if he were ‘‘a Philistine of the Philistines” ; and, indeed, 
there is nothing in the whole article at which a sensible Briton, however sensi- 
tive, would take serious offence. Miss Phelps’s story of ‘‘ Friends” increases 
in interest, considered as an anomaly. It is one of those works of art which 
provoke curiosity rather than admiration, but which refer the feeling from the 
work to the mind of the artist as instantly as if it were admiration. A speci- 
men chapter from Mr. Parton's forthcoming ‘ Voltaire’ is unexpectedly dull. 
Mr. Wm. M. Rossetti concludes his empirical investigation of the question as to 
the happiness of poets’ married lives. He has investigated twenty-nine, or 
rather, as some of the men remarried, thirty-six poetic interiors, and discovered 
that eight are unhappy, five more or less so, fifteen happy, three probably hap- 
py, and five doubtful. ‘‘ And thus,” he says, ‘‘ we may, I think, leave the sub- 
ject at the close of our scrutiny with less gloomy views of the poetico-marital 
The genesis of the scrutiny, however, remains in- 
volved in mystery. A short poem by Cameron Mann, ‘‘ The Longing of 
Circe,” is the best magazine verse we have seen in some time. The reviews 
are, in the main, noticeably good, and the same may be said of the ‘‘ Con- 
tributors’ Club.” The latter circumstance gives the number a unique flavor, 
and is a bid for the continuance of this ‘‘ feature” under Mr. Aldrich, 
though if it should occur to Mr. Rossetti to make one of his historical scru- 
tinies into the matter its fate would be sealed, we fear. 


relation than,” etc., etc. 


—Two more reports from the Boston Record Commissioners extend a 
series of rare interest and importance. One of these contains the Roxbury 
Land and Church Records—the first hardly to be called readable though 
valuable, and it is to be observed that they include records of the lands in 
Woodstock, Conn., a Roxbury settlement under the auspices of the Rev. 
John Eliot, whose record of church-members is here subjoined and is enter- 
taining enough, as is also his record of public events, supplemented by the 
Rev. Samuel Danforth’s. In the long tale of deaths, communions, and dis- 
cipline—the casting out and the restoring of unruly or sinful members— 
there are frequent instances of what every student of New England church 
records is familiar with, namely, the formal censure of maternity out of wed- 
lock, almost always forgiven on the woman’s making public confession and 
repentance. Doubtless the leniency was not mistaken, as if the error were 
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How far it could 
be carried in Roxbury in this class of offences is shown in the case of Han- 
nah Newel, admitted to full communion in May, 1693, and ‘‘ excommuni- 

ted for adultery most heinously circumstanced 1695. 


nf 
but 


an involuntary publication of intention to marry. 


She was restored 


june 1708.” The other volume of the Commissioners is a collection for 
the first time of articles contributed to the Boston 7vanscript by the late 
Nathaniel I. Bowditch, ‘‘ confessedly the most learned conveyancer of the 
dav.” They embrace the history of the estates lying on or around Beacon 
Hill, ‘‘and the proverbial dryness of antiquarian and legal discussion is re- 
lieved by anecdotes of the distinguished citizens who have lived upon this 
noted territory during the past two hundred years.” The estate of William 
Blackstone, the first settler of Boston ; that of the painter Copley, on which, 
as Mr. Bowditch says, ‘‘ live, or have lived, a large proportion of those most 
distinguished among us for intellect and learning, or for enterprise, wealth, 
and public spirit ”; the Hancock, Bowdoin, Allen, Bulfinch, and Phillips es- 
tates, and many others are traced in order, with curious revelations as to the 
origin and defects of titles, much sound legal observation, and a pervading 
humor. The controversy with ‘‘ Z.” about the decision in the Brattle Street 
parsonage case is instructive professional reading, as is the whole book, in 
fact, which might at the same time be recommended for a lawyer’s relaxation. 
A few of the more amusing incidental remarks are worth quoting : 

‘* And here I take occasion to remark, that invariably if a woman own a 
large landed estate, she is sure to keep getting married from time to time, as 
often as death affords an opportunity, thus making great embarrassments in 
tracing titles” (p. 69). 

‘‘T never met with anything to beat this, except, perhaps, a deed of a 
moiety of a house, where, among the privileges granted, was an undivided 
half of the right of arching over a certain passage-way ” (p. 95). 

‘*The Hancock title I should characterize exclusively by words beginning 
with d. Its descents, devisers, deeds, divisions, and dowers, with its doubts, 
difficulties, and defects, make it the very d—l. . . . The late John R. Adan, 
who was an eminently fractical man, for years before his death adopted and 
acted upon the maxim that he would never examine a title that came through 
anybody named Sfear—a rule which, from analogy of name and reason, he 
extended to Spurr. I have seen him gravely decline a retainer, alleging 
this ground of action, though ¢ke Mr. Spear in question assured him that he 
was not of the family of Governor Hancock, and that his title would be 
found extremely simple.” 

We should not omit to mention the indexes which the editors, Messrs. 
Appleton and Whitmore, have laboriously prepared for these volumes. 

—Mr. Joseffy enjoys an amount of popularity in Brooklyn greater, per- 
haps, than in any other large city where he has been heard since his arrival. 
This was evident at his last appearance at the two public rehearsals and the 
concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 
Academy was crowded to its utmost capacity. Mr. Joseffy played, amid the 
greatest enthusiasm, the Schumann Concerto, certainly one of the most poeti- 
cal of musical creations, and Liszt’s fantasia on Beethoven's ‘‘ Ruins of 
Athens,” a brilliant and effective work, which the artist has repeatedly per- 
formed in this city. The rest of the concert contained nothing new—a de- 
lightful symphony of Haydn’s, Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, 
and four orchestral numbers from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.” These numbers were 
performed with such spirit and intelligence as to make the concert one of the 
most attractive which Mr. Thomas has given this season. 


On these occasions the 


—Mr. Mapleson must have come to the conclusion that the long-suffering 
patience of the New York public has its limits. Even Mme. Gerster fails to 
exercise her wonted magnetism in the tedious repetitions of the few operas 
which Mr. Mapleson has produced during his three seasons. ‘‘ Lucia,” 
‘“‘ Linda,” ‘‘Sonnambula,” ¢ ¢utti guanti, cannot attract an audience even 
with the best artists in the cast. The only attempt at dramatic opera ended 
in a very disappointing performance of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” Not a 
single part, excepting Mlle. Valleria’s (Donna Elvira), was acceptably filled. 
The first performance this season of Rossini’s ‘‘ Barbiere”’ was a success. 
Mme, Gerster is one of the best Rosivas that have ever been heard here, and 
Del Puente and Ravelli were both very satisfactory. 


—The play of ‘‘ Felicia; or, Woman’s Love,” is a dramatization of a 
novel not well known inthe United States, called ‘‘ Le Fils de Coralie.” The 
story on which the play is founded is a very extraordinary one. Af. A/ornay, 
an archeologist (Mr. John Parselle), living in the south of France, has a 
charming daughter, Dolores (Miss Sara Jewett), who loves and is beloved by 
an artillery officer going by the somewhat incomplete name of Captain Fohn 
(Mr. Thorne). Jf. Cassagnac, a man who has seen a great deal of the world 
(Mr. De Belleville), is also in love with Dolores, and in the first part of the 
play has an ally in his suit in E/eanor Mornay, the aunt of Dolores. Mme. 
Dumont (Miss Rose Eytinge) is a lady in middle life whose occupation is set 
down in the bill as that of ‘‘a peasant farmer.” She is a lady of large 
means, a considerable portion of which has been judiciously invested in live 
stock ; but it is not so much the investment as the origin of her fortune in 
which the other characters of the play are interested. As a matter of fact, 
the audience very early in the play is let into the secret that M/me. Dumont 
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has been in her youth a dame aux camélias, and that during this portion of 
her career she was very well known by J/. Cassagnac., 


the most Paris, and it is a strong proof of the inhe- 


She had been one of 
notorious characters in 
rent excellence of her character that after such a misspent youth she should 
have turned her attention in mature life to so respectable and useful an occu- 
pation as stock-farming. From the pronunciation of her name adopted at 
the Union Square she must have been of Italian origin, though nothing is 
said of this in the coutse of the drama. Captain Fon supposes this lady 
to be his aunt; but she is, in fact, his mother, and has carefully concealed 
from him the taint which hangs over his birth, except that he has been al- 
Out 
First, Captain ohn 
hand of Dolores, and, notwithstanding his 


this situation 
for the 
accepted not 
only by her but by her family (Z/eaner, who had previously favored 
Cassagnac’s suit, romantically changing 


lowed to know that he is an illegitimate child. of 


the plot of the play springs. SES 
illegitimacy, is 
sides on finding how much 
sentiment there is in the Captain’s love of her niece). 


true 
Unfortunately, 
Mme. Dumont now appears on the scene, and biack clouds begin to lower 
from the distance over the happy pair. Political economists and sociologists 
may commend the use to which the retired Parisian has put her ill-gotten 
money, but no respectable French pater-fantilias, even supposing that illegi- 
timacy in itself formed no obstacle to the union, could allow his daughter to 
marry the acknowledged son of the notorious Fe/icta, Cassagnac from the 
outset sees through the situation and believes it his duty to make it known to 
the parties most interested. 


the truth to her son. 


This he does by making Feds acknowledge 
of the diffi- 


culty except a dissolution of the engagement, but at the very moment when 


Up to this point there seems no way out 


all seems to be over, A/me. Dumont produces a letter from the father of Cas 


tain Fohn, who turns out to be no other than the deceased brother of J. 
Mornay. Dolores, instead of going into a convent, marries Captain ohn, 
while the latter’s mother is carried off by a nun who very opportunely ap- 


| 
pears amid the dismal tolling of a convent bell. This termination suggests 
Don Fuan and a trap, with red fire, but of course, as the destination of the 
nun and Ffeéicia is not infra-mundane, they go off quietly together at the 
wings and not through the floor, The play as a whole is rather disappoint- 
ing, partly on account of the excellence of the first act, which is so well con. 
structed as to raise hopes with regard to the remaining three which the result 
does not justify. Mr. Cazauran is a clever playwright, and it is to his manage- 
ment of the first act, and the acting of the company throughout, that the suc- 


cess of ** Felicia” should be credited. ‘It is easier to write a first act than a 





whole play, and we have never seen one better constr ‘ted for the purpose of 


preparing for the main action than in ‘ Felicia.” The difficulty with the de- 
velopment and denouement is that the story itself is disagreeable, and that the 
action drags. As to Miss Eytinge’s acting of J/me. Dumont, opinions may 
differ. 


haps justified to a certain extent by the introduction of 


It is rather 2 melodramatic interpretation of the part, but this is per- 
the nun and the con- 
vent bell in the fourth act. The best piece of natural acting in the part was 
in the scene with AZ. M/ormay and M. Ferri, the family lawyer (Mr. Stod- 
dart), in which she attempts to palm off a false account of the origin of her 
fortune upon the family of Dodores. 
the acting of Mr. Parselle, who is as nearly perfect in old 


‘he play is worth seeing, if only for 
men’s parts as it is 
possible for anybody to be. 


—Miss Genevieve Ward and Miss Rose Coghlan have succeeded between 
> 
them in creating an interest in the play of ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not” which its inherent 
merits hardly warrant. Stage-right is, we believe, abolished or materially mo- 
dified by Mr. Field’s new Civil Code, and if that remarkable body of law goes 
into effect it may be open to every American actress to play the part of Sée- 
phanie, so that, with its present popularity, we may perhaps look forward to 
an epidemic of ‘‘ Forget-Me-Nots,” 


similar to that of ‘* Pinafores”’ a few 


years ago. In the present position of this play, and the litigation which has 
grown out of it, it has become the duty of every theatrical critic to express an 
opinion as to the respective merits of the performance of Miss Coghlan and 
Miss Ward, and for our part we have no hesitation in saying that we very 
much prefer Miss Coghlan. The supposed superiority of Miss Ward consists 
in her refinement, but as the character itself is not refined no acting can make 
itso. In the scene in which Stephanie is moved to tears and begs Sir Horace 
Welby for one chance to make herself an honest woman, Miss Ward makes her 
But this 
merely shows how foolish the audience is, and how little it reflects upon what 


emotion real, and thereby enlists the sympathy of the audience. 


it sees, because the important part of /orget-Me-Not’s character is that which 
has been formed in her past life, when she was the decoy of a gambling-hell. 
With such a life behind her it is absolutely impossible to suppose her actuated 
by any very deep longing for a pure life, although she might, of course, cry 
over the difficulty of her getting into good society again—women being known 
to shed tears easily, and social recognition being very dear and important to 
all women, and particularly to women under a cloud. But the idea of a 
refined Forget-Afe- Not is an absurdity. Miss Coghlan’s great merit lay in the 
recognition of this fact; she made the character superficially attractive, 
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but fundamentally bad, coarse, and cruel. Her cruelty, indeed, to Alice 
Vern » great that any real sympathy is out of the question, although the 
1 ern uit tl Fifth Avenue Theatre, by the tameness of her acting, 
mal yi thy with either party rather difficult. Miss Ward’s manner of 
Miss Coghlan’s ; but between the two the arti- 

ty of t wtel MM Coghlan’s representation of 

phy fear in the t ene of the play Was a great success ; In this Miss 
\\ entirely f it i | ntly beyond her power to simulate fear of any 
kind. S$ » the -and-thrust repartee which so continu lly occurs in the 
dialogue points are all made with more vivacity and effectiveness by Miss 
( than by Miss Ward This, to be sure, is partly owing to the in- 
fer y of t rest of the cast, Six //orace Weléy being taken at the Fifth 
Ave lheatre by a gentleman who has a very faint idea of what can be 
made out of the part, as he also seems to have of the dress customarily worn 
by English gentlemen. The eff of the discovery of the Corsican, in the 
fourth act, by the drawing of the curtain is very much impaired at the Fifth 
Avenue by the fact that en discovered he is vigorously engaged in smoking 
a cigar, an occupation not Iculated to suggest the idea of the avenger 
of bl d Besick all this Miss Ward looks a little too respectable for the 
part. Her fine, strong countenance does not suggest the adventuress and out- 
law, and, instead of being held at arm’s length by society, one is continually 


thinking that she might well enough be engaged in the management of it. It 
may be objected to Miss Coghlan that she looks too young for the part ; this is 
not the fault with Miss Ward. 
interest of the dispute as to which of the two actresses plays her part best will 


On the whole we cannot help saying that the 


be greatly deepened and intensified by the prolongation of the litigation over 


the ownership of the play. The atmosphere of injunctiops and affidavits 
which now envelop it makes it attractive to the audiences of two hemi- 
spheres, notwithstanding that it is inherently a second-rate play. 


—Janauschek has just terminated a short engagement at Booth’s, where 


she has played a very remarkable round of characters. Her rcpertoire is 
varied than that of Geistinger, who plays everything in the whole 
range to Medea. 


schek has never attempted opéra-bouffe, and from her acting in those plays 


only less 
of modern and ancient characters, from ABoulott Janau- 
in which we have seen her it is improbable that she would succeed in it, but 
it appears from her recent performances that she considers herself equal to 
anything in the way of tragedy; she would not otherwise have attempted 
such a play as ‘* Brunhild,”’ a German medizval legendary drama founded on 


one of the myths which Wagner has made familiar to modern audiences. 
There is no more curious proof of the chaotic condition in which the modern 


stage is plunged than the fact that so many melodramatic actresses are con- 
: , 

tinually developing themselves, by the easy process of advertisement, into 

tragedians. There is nothing more certain than that a fairly good performer 


of melodrama will always be incapable of acting tragedy well. Tragic act- 

to appeal to our sympathy, must be founded upon reality of emotion, 
; 

while Melo- 


drama deals in incident, in surprises, in theatrical effects ; tragedy, and par- 


ing, 


in melodrama there is always an essential falsity of sentiment. 


ticularly classical tragedy, pays no attention to any of these things, but relies 


>”? 
entirely on the truthful representation of human passion. It is perfectly pos- 
sible, theref« Fe, for to 


dramatization of ‘ Bleak House,’ and fail utterly in a play like ‘‘ Brunhild.” 


eed admiral ] 


the same actress Suc y in a play like the 
Janauschek’s whole system of acting is melodramatic ; it is a series of poses, 
of declaimed speeches, of ‘‘ points,” which generally require music for the 
purpose of marking them. Her voice, too, is monotonous, and has no range 
of feeling or variety of expression; in other words, anger, jealousy, love, 
surprise, indignation, hatred, tenderness, are all expressed in the same tone. 
Chis need not necessarily spoil melodrama, but will not answer in tragedy. 
Audiences, we fancy, are beginning to find this out. ‘The importation of ac- 
tors and actresses to this country, and the creation for them here of an Ameri- 
can reputation, on the strength of a putative European reputation, has been 
carried to a point at which it has become ludicrous. In Janauschek there can 


] 


be no doubt that we have an actress who, were she of American origin, 
would have never occupied more than a respectable place upon our stage, yet 
within a few years she has been made a sort of German Rachel. 
—A correspondent writes us as follows from Solon, Me., under date of 
h 18 
Che word ‘blizzard’ spoken of in this week’s Nation I have heard oc- 
casionally used in this vicinity ever since 1 was a boy, twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, more rarely of later years, and always as a part of the phrase ‘ Let 
en to one aiming a gun or arrow and about to fire—to one 
An impatient boy will 


ircn 


er | lizzard,’ >} ol] 
awaiting a signal to throw something at something. 





say ‘ Let her blizzard’ to his comrade who hesitates in throwing him a ball, 
etc., etc.; but alw in this sense. ‘ When I got near enough [ let her bliz- 
zard and shot it dead.’ From the meaning and manner of use I have sup- 
posed it a corruption of ‘ blaze away.’ It is with us largely a boy’s phrase, 


and is well known.” 


—The modern Greek is an interesting study both for its bearing on the 
angient language and as the latest phase of a tongue whose history can be fol- 
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lowed for more than 2,500 years, but the materials for its proper investigation 
have not yet been collected. The native scholars of Greece are barred by 


their prejudices from ascertaining and publishing the facts of the language. a 


is witnessed by the opprobrium cast by them upon Professor Sophocles for 


giving in his Romaic grammar an account of the real speech of the people 
, ee, ‘i . : ~Upie, 

As an organ for this branch of study Dr. Michael Deffner has recently becy; 
¢ 4 at, 


at Athens, the publication of an Archiv fiir Mittel- und Neugriechische Phj. 


fologie, or collection of monographs, memoirs, criticisms, notices, and so o; 


which will appear from time to time, as circumstances shall direct, at twen 
The editor is well fitted for tie 





five francs for the volume of over 500 pages. 
task he has undertaken. He studied with Curtius at Leipzig ten years ago 
taking for his graduating thesis a discussion of the sounds of modern Sie. 
afterwards published, under the name of ‘* Neogixca,” in the fourth volume « 
Curtius’s ‘Studien.’ He then went at once to Greece and habilitated as 
hyphegetes in the University at Athens, with the expressed intention of writing 
a historical grammar of the modern language. With that end in view he h 8 
devoted himself to the study of the existing dialects, especially the Tsaconian, 
of which he has prepared a grammar, and respecting which he gives in these 
first numbers of his 47chiv information more trustworthy and methodical than 
any before accessible—except, perhaps, in the valuable papers he has published 
in the Sitzuzgsherichte of the Berlin Academy. As the present disturbed 
condition of public affairs in Greece takes away the possibility of aid from the 
Government, Dr. Deffner appeals to scholars throughout the world to give to 
his undertaking the encouragement which it thoroughly deserves. It is to be 
hoped that American libraries and professors of Greek will be found on his 
list of subscribers. The contents of the first double number are partly in 
German and partly in modern Greek, the larger portion of them from the edi- 
tor’s own pen. English, French, and Italian contributions are also to be 
admitted. Print and paper are clear and handsome, and illustrations will be 
given as called for by the subjects treated, 


—In 1878 the fourth International Congress of Orientalists, at Florence, 
empowered the executive committee of the German Oriental Society to make 
arrangements for the next mecting. They have accordingly determined to 
hold it in Berlin, from the 12th to the 17th of September, 1881. 
mittee of arrangements now issues, with Imperial approval, an invitation to 
scholars and friends of Oriental studies to take part in this Congress. All 
who wish to do so are requested to send their names and a remittance of ten 
marks to F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, or to Asher & Co., No. 5 Unter den 
This payment entitles to membership and to the publi- 


The com- 


Linden, Berlin, W. 
cations of the Congress, 
nications or questions to the Congress, or to further its objects in any other 
may send a notice of their intention to Professor Dillmann, No. 68 
Grossbeeren-strasse, Berlin, S.W. All notices and remittances should be 


sent in before the first of August. 


Persons desiring to read papers, or to send commu- 


way, 


MUNTZ’S LIFE OF RAPHAEL.* 
_ numerous are the biographies of Raphael, and so recently has Springer, 
in his ‘ Raffael und Michelangelo,’ published in 1878, gathered up the 
results of modern learning and modern criticism concerning him, that a new 
life of the great painter might seem a work of supererogation, But in the 
The important volumes of M. Muntz 


present instance such is not the case. 
on ‘ Les Arts 4 la Cour des. Papes pendant le XVe et le XVIe Siécles,’ full as 
they are of new material derived from independent researches among the un- 
published documents of the period, have given him a distinguished place among 
the investigators of the conditions of the arts in Italy during the Renaissance, 
and afford assurance of his competence, so far at least as knowledge is con- 
cerned, to treat of the life and works of any one of the chief artists of the 
time. It is not too much to say that his present elaborate bock is in many 
respects superior to any preceding biography of Raphael, and that for the 
general reader it may well supersede them all. Some slight disappointment 
may be experienced by the special student at finding that the researches of 
the author have enabled him to add little to what was already known cor- 
cerning Raphael, and that the chief interest of the book consists not so much 
in any novelty of fact or opinion as in the skilful compilation and abundant 
illustration of more or less familiar material. The volume, as its scale indi- 
cates, is more than a mere narrative of the incidents of the life of Raphael, 
and a description of his works ; it is, after the method of modern biography, 
a study of the conditions in which his life was led and his pictures painted. 
This larger view displays to advantage the wide and accurate information of 
the writer, and his sympathy with the times of which Raphael was one of the 
most brilliant products. But in this very attempt to set before us a picture of 
one of the most remarkable and interesting periods in the intellectual life of 
Europe the principal defect of M. Muntz’s work becomes apparent. 





* ‘Raphaél, sa Vie, son (Zuvre, et son Temps. Par Eug.ne Muntz, Bibliothécaire de }'Fcole 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Laureat de l'Institut.” Ouvrage contenant 155 Reproductions de Tableaux 
ou Fac-Similes de Dessins inseres dans le Texte et 41 Planches tirces &@ part. Paris: Hachette et 
Cie.; New York: F.W. Christern. 1:81. Gr. 8vo, pp. B58. 
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No moment in history is more complex in its aspects than the Renaissance, 
none in which the opposition of conflicting forces is more intricate, in which 
the balance of motives is more shifting, in which the play of passion and prin- 
ciple in the conduct of men presents a more brilliant and phantasmagoric 
of ideal 


refinement and coarseness, of purity and cor- 


ctacle. Jt is a time of contradiction in character and action: 


virtue and unblushing vice, of 


, 
ption, of tenderness and cruelty, of fidelity and treachery, of courage and 


cowardice. Life was not dull; the energies of men were high strung; 


their intelligence impassioned, their emotions ardent. They felt the need 
of every form of expression, and the arts were stimulated to their highest per- 
formance in response to this inward compulsion. ‘To give a true picture of 


such a time would be a work of consummate genius. It has never yet been 
omplished. It demands the union of the poet 


and the philosopher with 
the historian, and it is slight impeachment of the ability of M. Muntz as a bio- 


grapher that he falls short of this achievement. The reader will find in his 
pages ample detail of fact and intelligent narrative, but he will miss the 
spirit that gives living form to the body of the time. 
lest possible que, gui sait si, 


We 





Such phrases, continu- 
ally recurring, as nul doute que, quoi de plus 
vraisemblable, and the like, give evidence of a lack of that penetrating and 
comprehensiv e imagination which vivities the past, and, seizing the truth, finds 
no need of guesses and suppositions. The same defect gives occasion to a 
tone of exaggeration in regard alike to the period in which Raphael lived 
and to his own works. ‘This tone does not exclude occasional judicious and 
intelligent criticism, but the biography is essentially a eulogy, and its motto 


might artist 
who,” as he says, ‘‘ has best understood Raphael, and most passionately loved 
him, Ingres "—‘‘ // n’y a rien d’essentiel a trouver dans Cart apres Phidias et 
apres Raphaél,” 


This exaltation of the greatness of Raphael, which has been a continuous 


be a sentence which the author quotes from ‘that modern 


radition from his own times to the present day, is not difficult to account for. 
The charm of his most popular works is like the charm, of which we are told, 
of his person and manners. Itis the charm of unaffected grace, ease, urbanity, 


and openness. It appeals to all alike. The sweet simplicity of action and 
expression in many of his Madonnas; the virginal purity, or the maternal 
tenderness, or the spiritual intensity of look by which each of his representa- 
tions of the Virgin and Child is individually distinguished, attract both the 
simple and the learned in art. The vigorous vitality of his portraits, the 
exquisiteness of his ornamental designs, the easy accomplishment of work of 
wide variety of range, the frequent grace of his composition, unite, together 
with more technical excellences, to give him a place of exceptional distinc- 
tion. The very limitations of his genius serve to heighten the impression 
which it makes, especially upon the great mass of those who see his work, 
unacquainted as they are with the history of art, and ignorant of the capa- 
city of painting as a mode of expression of truth. No effort is required to 
understand him, no special education to find pleasure in him. The repe- 
tition of the praise justly due to him from generation to generation has caused 
a general acceptance of his work as, in the main, above criticism, ‘* Perfect” 
is a word that recurs often in M. Muntz’s pages. 

This exclusiveness of eulogy is a striking illustration of how small a part 
the art of painting holds in the culture of modern times, of how entirely it has 
ceased to be of importance as an art of expression of the real life of men, and 
how artificial are the rules by which its productions are for the most part esti- 
mated. So unfamiliar have we become with the true powers of painting in 
giving an image of thought and feeling for which no other mode of expression 
suffices, that the very faculty of appreciation of them is feeble through disuse. 
The reasons of the failure of the art to hold its just place among the impor- 
tant modes of expression are too numerous, too much involved with conside- 
rations of the moral estimates and social conditions of modern times, to be 
more than referred to here. But it is in great measure owing to this failure 
that the popular judgment of the merits of Raphael remains what itis. If we 
were accustomed to demand from painting a true expression of human inte- 
rests, and were familiar with it as rendering, by means of line and color and 
light and shade, poetic imaginations and aspects of truth that cannot elsewise 
be conveyed ; if we were to look to it, as we look to poetry, as a source 

** Of blessed consolations in distress, 
Of moral strength and intellectual power ''— 


if, in fine, it were to us a means for ‘‘ the noble and profound application of 
ideas to life,” we should employ a standard of judgment for the works of the 
painters of past and of present days very different from the uncertain, often 


fanciful, often false standards that are now applied. And were we to judge 


the more important works of Raphael by this permanent and elevated rule, 
the conclusion reached would be different from that now commonly held. 
For while allowing, with no abatement of 
and excellence of much of his work, especially of his most simple and unam- 


admiration, the exceptional beauty 


bitious productions, we should not transfer our admiration, without large re- 
serves, to his principal and most famous compositions—to the ‘‘ Stanze,”’ the 
“‘ Transfiguration,” the ‘‘ Madonna di San Sisto,” for example. For these, 
while exhibiting single strokes of genius and technical merits of rare quality, 
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are in the main cold and studied inventions of the intelligence, lacking alike 
the unity of poetic vision and the depth of imaginative truth, 

Few of his frescos have been more eulogized than the so-called ‘‘ Dispute 
Holy to M. Muntz, 


rightly regarded as the highest expression of Christian painting, as the most 


(Discussion) of the 


ae 


, according 


Sacrament.” It is 


perfect summary of the fifteen centuries of faith comprised between the 


lhe ‘ Dis 


in the development of 


of the catacombs and those of the Florentine re 
is more than a chef d’auvre : it 


frescos alists. 
pute’ marks a date 


humanity.”” And yet this work, great as it beyond question is in some purely 


pictorial qualities, and exhibiting in single figures not merely grace but force 
of characterization, and with detached passages of extreme beauty, is, as a 
whole, a mere artificial invention. It is built up out of separate, inde- 
pendent conceptions, and is devoid of that interior dramatic passion which 


should fuse its various elements into a complete, harmonious, and inevitable 


unity. The interest of the spectator is divided, his attention is not concen- 


trated upon the essential motive of the complex scene, but is compelled to 
1 it becomes 


wander from group to group, from personage to personage, ti 


wearied in the effort to bring all together in the relations that should unite 
them in the production of a single controlling impression. A similar criti- 


cism applies to ‘* The School of Athens,” a work, says M. Muntz, ‘that 
extends the limits of human intelligence, and forms, as it were, the final word 
of art.” There is no failure of ability in this extraordinary work ; talent has 
seldom gone further. It is a composition that reveals the skill of a most 
accomplished artist ; but it 7s a composition, not a creation, a work of the 
understanding, and not a realized vision of the imagination. Probably no 
painted figures have moved more hearts than those of the ‘* Madonna di San 
Sisto” 


and the child Saviour in her arms. In the expression and character 


of these figures the special genius of Raphael found its full utterance ; but 


who can look at them and then turn to the figures of the Pope and the Virgin 
Saint below without revulsion of feeling at the strange incongruity of senti- 


ment exhibited in the presentation of these subordinate personages? 1 


he 
ig ne 


want of sympathetic emotion in their faces and action, the lack of reverence, 
the indifference to the celestial vision, displayed in them, afford a curious reve- 
lation of the limits of the artist’s own nature, of the deficiency in himself 
which was the source of the incomplete effect of his greatest endeavors. 

The truth is, Raphael was not a great character, and he attempted work 
W ha ever 


a sweet nature, and of fine gifts 


that only a man of great 


character could successfully perform. 
was not outside the limits of performance of 
of observation and perception, and of exquisite accomplishment, that he could 
do as few or no others. But the passions of his soul were shallow, and his 
insight into human nature restricted by the externality of his own disposition, 
so that the truthful vision of his imagination was limited to scenes in which 
only simple motives had part. It was the fault of circumstance in part, and 
in part also the result of facile powers of execution to which every task was 
indifferent, that he was so often employed upon work that required for its 
effectual performance a nature deeper and stronger than his, and to which 
things human and divine were more fully revealed. 

Whatever may be the estimate to be formed of his works, the book of M. 
Muntz is an excellent source of information concerning them, The illustra- 


tions are not only numerous but well selected. Many of them are of special 


value as fac-similes of original drawings. The photo-lithographic copies 


of engravings and the woodcuts are, however, not to be classed among the 


best French work of their kind: some of them are positively bad. But, on 
the whole, both in its literary quality and in its illustrative material, the book is 
above the average of biographies of artists, and is of worth enough to hold’ a 
permanent position in the libraries of students, and of admirers of a painter 
who stands among the most conspicuous figures in the history of art. 


WARD’S ENGLISH POETS.* 
eres of what is obviously and undeniably excellent has always a per- 
functory air, and, in the midst of the general acclaim, we need not now 
repeat of these volumes what we'said in general of the two preceding (No, 
780), except to add that the promise contained in their performance has here 
been amply fulfilled ; so that altogether it would be difficult to select four vol- 
Volume iii. is 
devoted to the eighteenth century, and its critical introductions are divided as 


follows ° 


umes of any kind better worth owning and studying than these. 


W. J. Courthope—Addison, Samuel Johnson, and Crabbe ; Edmund 
W. Gosse—Walsh, Lady Winchelsea, Ambrose Philips, Parnell, Tickell, and 
Somerville ; Austin Dobson—Congreve, Prior, Gay, and Matthew Green ; 
George Saintsbury—Sir Samuel Garth, Thomson, Armstrong, Blair, Young, 
Shenstone, and Beattie ; J. Nichol—Swift ; Mark Pattison—Pope ; W. Min- 
to—Ramsay, ‘‘ Scotch Minor Song-Writers, Eighteenth Century,” and Caro- 
line Oliphant; Edward Dowden—Dyer, Akenside, Falconer, and Gold- 
smith ; W. E. Henley—John Byrom ; T. Arnold—Glover ; Dean 
John and Charles Wesley ; A. C. Swinburne—Collins ; Matthew 


Stanley— 
Arnold— 


* ‘The English Poets. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A.’ Vols. iii. and iv. London and 


New York : Macmillan & Co. 18to 
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urt, Warton, and Cowper; E. J. Payne 
ts—Chatterton ; John Service—Fergusson and 
Mrs. Barbauld; J. 


eighteenth century given by all these is con- 


vbinson=— 
w of the 


rh not flatter: 


Comyns Carr-—William 


i, clearly just, as its consistency, indeed, de- 

It may be taken to be final, and we shall never witness a respect- 
itation of the poetry and poetic standards thus definitively ad- 
>and eived, 


miscone So thoroughly, however, does this expert 


1idgment accord with that now current that it is worth while to point out the 
ceptional excellence which leavened the Augustan production, and upheld 
» tradition of true poetry until Wordsworth had taken up the work of Mil- 

and the French Revolution undone that of the English. This too is 
abundantly indicated here—positively by Mr. Swinburne’s essay on Collins, 
and negatively, though with far more convincing force, by Mr. Arnold’s on 
Gray, to mention the most conspicuous instances. Mr. Swinburne’s criticism is 
valuable only when read ina critical spirit of the utmost watchfulness; the editor 
of such a cyclopedia of criticism as this must, one would think, have hesitat- 
ed to commission a writer for whose pearls the reader has to pay so much in 


patience, temper, and mental alertness. But as soon as one is reconciled to its 


cost, there is undoubtedly instruction to be obtained from Mr. Swinburne ; you 


sé ” 


do not trust him sufficiently to care to ‘‘ feel what he means ”’ in much of his 


elaborate and rhetorical breaches of the elements of criticism, and from the 
point of view of mere literary art much of it is detestable, but glimpses and 
suggestions that would escape another his quick poetic instinct now and 


] 


then discloses. It is so here. When he says (pp. 278 and 279)}— 


‘* Even in his own age it was the fatally foolish and uncritical fashion to 
couple the name of Collins with that of Gray, as if they were poets of the 
or kind. As an elegiac poet, Gray holds for all ages to come his 
unassailable and sovereign station ; as a lyric poet, he is simply unworthy to 
sit at the feet of Collins” 


same ord r 


the 
both as to Gray and as to Collins, and concludes, as surely the temptation to 


reader will err if he stops with the obvious untruth of the statement 


conclude is strong, that from this order of eloquence there is nothing to be ob- 
tained by any winnowing, however scrupulous. Taken as a whole the essay 
calls attention more strongly than anything written about Collins, perhaps, to 
his unquestionable lyric merit. The substance of Collins is of so little moment 
to us that this is likely to be overlooked ; after reading what Mr. Swinburne 
says, the ‘‘ Ode to Evening” acquires a fresh interest, and as to Gray, he is 
very well taken care of in the nextessay. Mr. Arnold points out, incidentally 
by the way, the error of the commonplace estimate of the ‘‘ Elegy ”’—the esti- 
mate of Mr. Swinburne—and calls attention to Gray’s own just judgment of it. 
His consideration of the man and the poet, and his surroundings, is the most 
concise and vivid statement of the Augustan age in poetry that the book con- 
tains, and may be taken as a definite summary of what the other writers aliude 
to less explicitly. Nevertheless, Gray was a genuine poet, and the key to his 
* He 


never spoke out,” says Brown; and he did not because of the gelid atmos- 


scanty production is found in some words of his friend, James Brown. 
phere that surrounded him. And Gray and Collins are not the only Augustan 
poets in whom, to a greater or less degree, genuine poetry is to be discovered. 
It is curious to observe the occasional anxiety of a writer to find it in his own 
‘‘ despite the artificiality of the age.” Mr. Gosse says, for example, 
of Tickell’s lament on the death of Addison, that ‘‘the famous elegy is 
One thinks of 


, ” 
subject 


justly ranked among the greatest masterpieces of its kind.” 
‘* Lycidas ” and Tickell's 
fy 


** Blame not her silence, Warwick, but bemoan, 
And judge, oh! judge, my bosom by your own,” 

and wonders at Mr, Gosse more than at Mr. Swinburne’s prophecy about 
Mr. Saintsbury has a better case 


‘more exquisite than the 


Gray’s sovereignty ‘‘ for all ages to come.” 
in Thomson, and justly says that nothing can be 
opening stanzas of ‘ The Castle of Indolence’ in respect of metrical profi- 
ciency,” adding acutely: ‘* Now, this excellence of form, whatever some 
critics may think, is a very important element in enduring popularity, be- 
cause it is not liable to danger from changes of fashion” ; but in order to call 
the first book of ‘‘ The Castle of Indolence”’ ‘‘ one of the very best things of 
its kind to be found either in English or in any other literature, 
first to characterize ‘‘ its kind.” However, to object to Mr. Saintsbury’s esti- 
mate of Thomson savors of hypercriticism, and makes against our point that 
there is an undergrowth of genuine eighteenth-century poetry easy to over- 
look. Parnell is another instance. He awoke, says Mr. Gosse in rather a 
heightened way, late in life ‘‘ to strike a few magnificent chords on the lyre 
In Akenside’s ‘‘ Inscriptions” Professor Dowden finds ‘*a 
marmorea] purity and permance.” Mr. Ward calls Smart’s ‘‘ Song to David,” 
slightly pedantic as he admits it to be, ‘‘the work of a poet.” Young gets 
certainly all the praise he deserves from Mr. Saintsbury, who, after satisfying 
his conscience by saying that the ‘‘ Odes” and ‘‘ Imperium Pelagi ” are so bad 


one needs 


of a true poet.” “5 


that ‘‘ hardly any worse poetry has ever been written,” feels free to praise 
portions of the ‘‘ Night Thoughts” and the ‘‘ Last Day ” without stint. Some 
passages are ‘‘ of the finest tragic mould,” where ‘‘ the grandeur of the verse” 
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| is not obscured. Mr, Saintsbury even maintains that ‘tas a poet of moral 


ideas” Young ‘‘ will always deserve attention,” and one is tempted to add 


that Dr. Watts will also, both of them in this and other senses, however, as 


“é 


antiques. A spark which not unfrequently rises into true and lasting 
g 


poetry ” is discernible to Dean Stanley in Charles Wesley, and certain associ. 
ations will create in many people sympathy wiih such favorable judgment, 
which for the rest is as temperate and candid throughout this essay as its 
author never fails to remember to be when he is speaking of similar themes, 
Lady Winchelsea, however, is a far better illustration for us, and the reader 
owes Mr. Gosse due gratitude for what he says of her; few things similar 
to her ‘* Nocturnal Reverie,” in which 


“es 


silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to speak," 


were good enough to win the same complete neglect with which her age re. 
warded her. 

The transition from the eighteenth-century poetry to the poetry of modern 
England has never, perhaps, been considered on so many sides as it is in the 
several essays at the end of this volume. Mr. Payne makes the shrewd re. 
mark of Churchill, that his ‘‘ extraordinary command of common pedestrian 
English, and the sharp relief in which he stands out among the formal poetas- 


ters of his day,” entitle him to be considered in some sense a precursor of 
the poetry which arose with Burns, Cowper, and Wordsworth. 


* The laurel seemed to wait on his command, 
He snatched it rudely from the Muses’ hand." 


Cowper himself sang of him, with admiration not too keenly qualified with 
discrimination. Beattie’s ‘‘ The Minstrel,” says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘‘ exactly 
reflected the vague and ill-instructed craving of the age for the dismissal of 
artificial poetry and for a return to nature, and at the same time to the roman. 
tic style.” Cowper’s position as a forerunner of Burns and Wordsworth is 
enthusiastically set forth by Mr. Ward, who, however, goes further, and con- 
tends that ‘‘in his own curious and limited way” Cowper contains both ‘‘ the 
M. Tajne and Mr. Stopford Brooke 
are authorities for finding foreshadowed in Cowper the spirit of Byron and 
Shelley, but Mr. Ward does no more than they to prove this theory, which, 


Byronic and the Wordsworthian element.” 


we confess, seems rather fanciful when we consider that what it rests upon is the 
unconscious part of Cowper, and that it rests very slightly upon that. Cowper, 
however, is such a distinct return to nature after such a distinct divorce from 
it that almost every one who writes upon him is betrayed into saying too 
Mr. Ward calls ‘‘ The Castaway” ‘‘that noble and terrible poem,” 
and one wonders what he would find to say of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.” The 


much, 





forerunner of Coleridge and Keats, if not of Shelley and Byron, the real ori- 
ginator of the romantic movement, both in spirit and form, if we are to iden- 
tify cause and precedence after the current fashion, was a very different poet 
Mr. W. Theodore Watts’s essay upon 
Chatterton is one of the very best in the volume. It lays great, but we 
think not undue, stress on Chatterton’s metrical inventiveness and originality 
of ear, and the metrical correspondences pointed out between him and Cole- 
ridge are instructive. But the spiritual correspondence between Chatterton 
and Keats is still more striking. Mr. Watts aptly instances the likeness 
and ‘‘St. Agnes’ Eve,” and between pas- 
And, further : 


from Cowper: it was Chatterton. 


«cp , 


sallad of Charity’ 
sages in the ‘‘ Isabella” and the ‘‘ Narva and Mored.” 


between the 


‘* As a youthful poet showing that power of artistic self-effacement which 
is generally found to be incompatible with the eager energies of poetic youth 
—as a producer, that is to say, of work purely artistic, and in its highest 
reaches unadulterated by lyric egotism—the author of the Rowley Poems (if 
we leave out of consideration his acknowledged pieces), however inferior to 
Keats in point of sheer beauty, stands alongside him in our literature, and 
stands with him alone.” 





Nothing could be better. Keats as well as Chatterton is very happily charac- 
terized. 

Burns, who is exhaustively considered by a countryman, and William 
Blake, of whom Professor Comyns Carr writes, bring us to our own century 
and to the last volume of the work. We need linger over neither the Burns 
essay, which is handicapped by the study of Burns in the ‘‘ General Introduc- 
tion,” nor that on Blake, except to rejoice that Mr. Swinburne did not write 
it. The introductions of volume iv. are divided as follows : Dean Church— 
Wordsworth ; Sir Henry Taylor—Rogers, Southey, and Campbell ; Austin 
Dobson—Bowles, Frere, Hood, and Praed ; W. H. Pater—Coleridge ; Gold- 
win Smith—Scott ; A. Mary F. Robinson—Joanna Baillie and Felicia He- 
mans ; W. Minto—Hogg, Tennant, and Motherwell ; J. A. Symonds—Byron ; 
E. W. Gosse—Moore, Wolfe, Peacock, Procter, Beddoes, and Emily Bronte ; 
E. Dowden—Lamb, Hunt, Elliott, and Hartley Coleridge ; F. W. H. Myers 
—Shelley ; Matthew Arnold—Keats ; Lord Houghton—Landor ; Dean Stan- 
ley—Keble ; The Editor—Macaulay and Clough; W. T. Arnold—Mrs. 
Browning ; W. E. Henley—Kingsley ; J. Nichol—Sydney Dobell. Eighty- 
eight pages are given to Wordsworth, and though it is a large number, it is too 
many only by the surplusage in the fifteen which the Dean of St. Paul’s uses 
to examine his author from every point of view he can think of. Character- 
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istically he quotes, as an explanation of what made Wordsworth great, a part 
of Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Literaria’ which might almost equally apply to 
ul genuine poetry—‘‘ the union of deep feeling with profound thought,” and 
ahs ¢ i 

so on. Mr. Symonds’s Byron is also elaborate and uninspiriting, but its 
commonplace is more misleading because Byron is not so plain a case as 
Wordsworth, in some respects. It is distinctly an apology and an unhappy 
one—addressed to English readers instead of being ‘‘ composed with the eye 
When Mr. Symonds says, ‘‘ He cannot be called a moral 


poet,” we anticipate his next sentence : 


on the object.” 
‘* His collected works are not of a 
kind to be commended for family reading.” True enough, as an explanation 
of certain objections to Byron, but objections of this kind need no attention 
in a work of this sort. In the judgments of individual poems there is just 
enough deflection from a true estimate to indicate the absolute want of sym- 
pathy in Mr. Symonds'’s appreciation. None of the Oriental tales, he says, for 
example, except ‘*The Giaour,” have enough “vitality or perfume of true 
We should 


care less if among the selections given a line from even the ‘‘ Giaour”’ had 


poetry” to make their ‘‘ perusal at the present day desirable.” 


been considered ‘‘ desirable.” Mr. Arnold's Keats will undoubtedly excite 
Mr. My- 


ers’s Shelley is a charming piece of championship, eloquent, graceful, contain- 


sharp dissent, but is what many people have been wanting to hear. 


ed, but, as we said recently of his ‘ Wordsworth,’ more persuasive than con- 
vincing. The essays on Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge, who is assigned to Mr. 
Walter H. Pater, would of themselves be valuable in any work for the admir- 
able examples of prose which they set. Compared with the criticism which 
died with Jeffrey—who, in Carlyle’s estimation, left no successor—they are 
penetrated with qualities of which modern English letters may be prouder than 
of any other of its attainments—prouder even than of any poetry they have 
produced since Wordsworth died in 1850, If that seem extravagant to parti- 
sans of Mr. Browning or of Mr. Tennyson, or—shall we add ?—of Mr. 
Swinburne, it must at least be admitted that from Johnson’s ‘ Lives’ to such 
critical writing as these four volumes here and there contain, is a stretch the 
compassing of which adds to the impressiveness of the poetry here collect- 
ed as nothing else could. 


BUSBECQ’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


‘THERE is probably no writer as entertaining and trustworthy, and as use- 

ful to historians as Busbecq has been, who is so little known to English 
readers. As the editors of the present volumes point out, Robertson, Gib- 
bon, Coxe, Von Hammer, Ranke, Creasy, and Motley have all drawn on him 
largely, though in some cases not so largely as they should have done, while 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth and eighteenth centuries several editions of 
his letters, though mostly incomplete, appeared on the Continent in Latin, 
German, Bohemian, French, and Spanish. Those relating to Turkey made 
their first appearance in English in 1694, and were reprinted in 1761. But it 
may be said that to the great bulk of English-speaking readers his name is 
only known as that of an authority cited in the foot-notes of popular histories 
of the Elizabethan period. The present editors have, therefore, laid this 
class under considerable obligation in producing the present translation, al- 
though they have some of the worst faults of the pictorial school of bio- 
graphers and historians, and particularly that least defensible of all, the 
practice of filling up gaps in the hero’s career with suppositions constructed 
out of odds and ends of information about his surroundings, For instance, 
there is (vol. i. p. 44) a long conversation reported between Busbecq, when a 
boy, and George Halluin, in which the latter tries to persuade the former to 
join Erasmus in chasing ‘‘ the owls and bats” out of the Church instead of, 
like Luther, abandoning the premises altogether. The sole foundation for 
this is that George Halluin was a learned seigneur who had a fine library, and 
was a friend of Erasmus and a neighbor of Busbecq’s father, and Busbecq 
probably frequented his house between his birth and the age of fourteen. He 
was born in 1522 and Halluin died in 1536, and the latter ‘‘ must,” say our au- 
thors, ‘‘ have exercised the greatest influence over Busbecq’s earlier years,” and 
Busbecq ‘‘ must often have been found” in Halluin’s library ‘‘ with his head 
buried in some weighty folio,” and ‘‘ thither, no doubt, he brought the 
botanical specimens he had discovered in the woods and fields of Busbecq,” 
etc. These extraordinary hypotheses are introduced with such phrases as 
“‘one can picture to one’s self,” ‘‘one can imagine his saying” (and then 
follows a screed of doctrine of the editor’s own) ; or, ‘‘ we have no record of 
his life during these years, but it is easy to picture it.” 

Busbecq was a Flemish gentleman from the neighborhood of Lille, who en 
tered at an early age into the diplomatic service of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and, after having given some preliminary proof of ability and tact, was de- 
spatched in 1554 as ambassador to Constantinople, where, with one brief in- 
terval, he resided for eight years, in the days of Solyman the Magnificent, 


and wrote four ‘‘ Turkish Letters” toa friend at home. These are translated 
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here, having proved a rich source of information to all historians of the six 
teenth century with regard to the social and political organization of the Turk 
when their power was at its height. Busbecq was not simply a man of many 
accomplishments—for he spoke six languages fiuently—but was a genuine 
philosopher of the Renaissance. He was fond of Nature ” 


“interrogating 
on the Baconian plan by the collection of facts. He was an eager naturalist 
and collector of plants, birds, beasts, fishes. He was also an ardent antiqua- 
lie 


a faculty of trained observation, which in his day was exceedingly 


rian, and gathered much that was valuable in coins and inscriptions. 
had, too, 


rare, and shows in all his descriptions a cool detachment from the illusions of 


his time, which perhaps no other contemporary of his, except Montaigne, 


displayed in an equal degree. In fact, as his editors remark, his descriptions, 


both of strange places and great events, are the first specimens in modern 
literature of that simple spectator’s way of looking at things with which the 
best class of travellers’ diary and newspaper correspondence have now mace 


us familiar, The present generation, who only know Turkey as a moribund 


and barbarous despotism, which all the efforts of Europe can hardly prevent 
going to pieces, will read Busbecq’s description with amazement. It explains 


the great Mussulman terror which, from the capture of Constantinople « 


hristenc 


own 
to 17K, a period of two centuries and a half, weighed on ¢ lom like 
a nightmare, and drew a line of constant blood and flame from Moscow to 
the Adriatic. 

rary was Turk 


three hours outside 


When Busbecg set out from Vienna nearly the whole of Hung 
ish territory. He struck the Turkish outposts 


and was at once taken in charge by an escort of 


Komorn 


TFurkish cavalry. ‘“*T had 


never seen such a sight before,” he says, ‘‘ and I was delighted with the gay 





colors of their shields and spears, their jewelled scimitars, their 
plumes, their turbans of the purest white, their robes of purple and dark- 
their gallant steeds and superb accoutrements.”” At Buda he made his first ac 

quaintance with the janissaries, the famous infantry with which the Sultan so 
He found the 


sions of the Hungarian nobility occupied by the Turkish troops, who generally 


long spread the terror of his arms through Europe. 


great man- 


confined themselves and their horses to the ground-floor, allowing the 


part to go to ruin, partly for want of money, and partly because it is ‘* 


upper 
part of 
the Turkish creed to avoid display in the matter of buildings. They conside: 
that a man proves himself a conceited fellow, who utterly misunderstands his 
position, if he aims at having a pretentious house, for he shows thereby, 
according to their notion, that he expects himself and his house to last for 
ever.” 


We have here a sufficient explanation of the dilapidation and disap- 


pearance of all monuments which have everywhere accompanied Turkish 


domination. Busbecq’s mission was to complain of the raids of the Turks 
along the border, and, by a judicious mixture of boldness and conciliation, 
procure some kind of protection for the unfortunate Christian population, 
These raids along a line extending from the Carpathians to the sea were 
the daily and nightly amusement of the Turkish irregulars, and closely re- 


sembled those which the Asiatic Turcomans have down to the present day 


been in the habit of perpetrating on the Persians. That is, they plundered 
and burnt the houses, killed the men, and carried off the women and children 
into hopeless slavery, and drove off such of the cattle and horses as could keep 
up with their rapid movements, ard all this in time of what was called peace 
On his return trip Busbecq met, ‘‘ every now and then,” along the way wagon- 
loads of boys and girls from Hungary bound for the slave-market at Constan- 
tinople. ‘* This,” he says, ‘‘ is the commonest kind of Turkish merchandise.’ 
‘**The men, young and old, were either driven in gangs or bound to a chain 
and dragged over the road in a long file, after the same fashion as we take a 
string of horses to a fair.” He ‘‘ could scarcely check his tears, so deeply did 
he feel the woes and humiliation of Christendom.” Every soldier tried to 
bring back a slave or two from the wars, from the sale or ransom of which he 
realized a nice little sum. Busbecq himself ransomed a Spanish officer, who 
was completely crippled by his wounds, but from whom, nevertheless, his 
owner managed to make ‘‘a nice little penny’’ by employing him as a goose- 
herd in Asia Minor. 

After the 
Europe and 


annexation of Hungary, Austria had to stand between Western 
this great danger, and did so, down to the siege of Vienna in 
1683, with an abiding consciousness of military inferiority, and of the neces- 
At 
Constantinople the ambassadors of the Christian states were regarded as 


sity of constant submissiveness and patience in dealing with the Porte. 


hostages, and treated with the utmost insolence, and thrown into prison if 
the Sultan were not satisfied with the conduct of their respective sovereigns. 
With 
the utmost exertions the Emperor could hardly put more than 30,000 ill- 
equipped and ill-disciplined men into the field, while Solyman was able to 
appear in a few weeks on the frontier with an army 200,000 strong, the 
greater part of it superb light cavalry, and all perfectly disciplined. After 
giving some account of the extreme simplicity of the fare with which the 
Turkish soldiers are content in the field, and the consequent lightness of their 
baggage on the march, Busbecq thus compares them to the troops of Christen- 
dom at that period ; 


rhe military inferiority of Christendom was, indeed, very marked. 
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fill the 
France on the eve of 


of the 


modern 


itience, During this period he wrote the series of letters 
state of affairs in 


and in the Low Countries on 


The Nation. 


elf-deni and thrift of | her 

the most trying circumstan and 
nd him. Whata ntrast to our 
ordinary 
a doles the eve 
if they are 


enemy, tress, the (ue en, 


es second volume, in which he describes the 
the Wars of the 


great struggle there. 


which 
League, 
But here he traverses ground with 


ian eed which historians have made us tolerably familiar. In 1§92 his mis. 
in is his own worst died, and he was already seventy years old and in need 
which 


is sure to kill | rest, 
hink what the re- 

ust prevail and 
On their 
and 


and asked for leave of absence, it is supposed for the purpose of 
visiting his old home at Busbecq, which he had not seen for forty years, and 


for which in al! his wanderings he had never ceased to long. In spite of the 


not both exist in safety. 
‘sources, experience brilliant success of his career, the atmosphere of courts had never been agree. 

upte 1 se victories, readi- able and in the last of the 
ler, discipline, a and watchfulness. as for self 
; luxuri ish , exhausted resources, with a few honest friends, 
liery, an d greedy generals ; there 
men indulge in drt ink enness 
» accustomed to \v 


unimpaired 1 


ldierv, an unintert ries of to him, Turkish letters he exclaims to his friend 


lo be able to live one’s and literature, and to grow old in some 


quiet country nook, is indeed an enviable lot. If 


there be any true lift to be found in this earthly pilgrimage, surely it is this, 


ictory, we | Far too often in a court is a buffoon of rank valued more highly than a man 
; of merit ; indeed, a picture of an ass among monkeys gives an excellent no- 


tion of the position of an honest man among courtiers.”” He was, however, 


Turk 


pparently 


10 rights which a 


ee a not destined to enjoy the retirement he sought. On his way home through 
Normandy he was captured by some marauders and roughly handled, and did 


get over the shock. 


nment than at a later day. 


vel 


Jews from op- 


e Gover 
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hield Christians and 


of course, indifferently performed. Guide to the Study of Political Economy. I 


of Political Economy in the University of Pavia. 


sy Dr. Luigi Cossa, Professor 


hristian not received by the judges, but Bus- 
Muss 
of re lis gious d luty. 
“A 
to open his purse 

till he 


Turkish 


Translated from the second 


, 
ything, ilmans used (London and 


Italian edition, with a preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
plies a want long felt by even professional economists—perhaps more by them 


than 


a sort 


1880.)—This small volume of 227 pages sup- 


motive among the Purl cS. 


ke up his 
| 


-power 


— ; , 
mind by amateurs—viz., a survey of the progress of the science from the 


quits the 
dislike of 


around Constanti- 


not to close it earliest times to the present day, extending to all the countries in which it has 


of counteracting the found any systematic cultivation. Professor Cossa has a Briarean grasp of his 


delight with the scenery theme. His perceptions of what is true and what is false in doctrine, and his 
estimate of the comparative value of the works of different thinkers, are not 


than the range of learning which he brings to his task, and 


** What a fairyland!” he 
! Whata retreat for 


reflections, too, on the fall of the unhappy 


ny modern traveller. 
ape for waking a poet’s fancy 


to!” These 


they hac 


less commendable 
which apparently embraces all that has been written in the English, French, 


{ been written by Freeman, the historian, in reference | German, Dutch, Spanish, Hungarian, Italian, and Scandinavian tongues. So 


ig crisis at Constantinople : ‘‘ I do declare that, as I have said, | great a service has seldom been rendered to the laborers in any intellectual 


field, 
a pupil of Roscher. 


m to grieve and ask for Christian help and Christian care once 


still truer 


and in that of political economy never. Professor Cossa was once 


are these words of Constantinople, or rather of the His knowledge of the science may not be wider than 


that of his teacher, 
Indeed, 


which he winnows the kernels out of the harvest of any given school or author 


but his talent for communicating it to others is decidedly 
of unna- nothing the dexterity with 
is if the times discovered 
liberal sci were that civilization 
adjuring us by the claim of a common faith to be 
barbarism. But it is all in vain. ‘The princes 
nd, after all, the Greeks are not 
are own vices—luxury, in- 


. it land was once subject 
tural bondag It 
the fine arts and every 
which it and were 
its champion 
of ( hristend 


heavier 


osperous ; to-day it is the can be more felicitous than 
country which in 


demanding back 


most pl superior. 


seems ¢ ancient 


‘nce 


and disposes of the chaff. Bringing so large a mass of literature within so 


gave Us, 


wainst a savage small a compass requires that many of his judgments should be pronounced 


mm have other objects in view: a ex cathedré, His tone, nevertheless, is as far as possible removed from 


bondage to the 
st, pride, 


lurks than we 
envy, 


under to our arrogance or dictation, being rather that of familiar conversation, and so lucid 


tempera ambition, hatred, malice. | as to bring his discourse within the range of any order of intelligence suff- 


Turkish manners and customs are extremely interest- | ciently advanced to deal with political economy at all. It is interesting to 


Busbecq’ 


botanical know that a writer so superior to prejudice regards Adam Smith as ‘ un- 
He esteems J. 5. 


and he places Rau and 


ing, and during his stay he sent home great stores of specimens, 


rare coins Greek man which would otherwise | doubtedly the greatest economist the world has ever seen.” 


have 


uscripts, 
Mill’s treatise the best in the English language, 
Roscher at the He thinks that the professors of 
valuable work, but that they 


of the Maximi- 


om Philip of Spain proposed 


After his return he was Spain in ch Emperor head of German writers. 
Rudolph and E 
nd of his « 

of the 
in 1§70 as an Officer in the 
IX. of France, the 
remained only short 
the 


several years, taking charge of 


rreve 
> 


ian’s the ‘‘ historical school” in Germany have done 
have overestimated their own importance and underestimated that of the pre- 


His chapter on the 


son rnest, on one of wh 


this mission discharged, he was ap- 
remaining archdukes. He 
household of the Archduchess 


hero of St. 


bestowing the ha laughter ; and 


was then sent to 
Elizabeth, 
but 
and Gus- 


ceding and contemporary English and French schools. 
Of American writers he has little to say; 
these will perhaps be discussed in a future edition. He regards Carey asa 
but holds that his and Bastiat’s theory of rent is un- 

An index of authors quoted in the text, appended to 
of Professor Cossa’s work. 


pointed governor four 


France physiocratic school is very able. 
Bartholomew, 
1574, 


and subsequently remained in 


who married Charles ap- 


years to have time. Charles died in ‘ meritorious ”’ writer, 


sent to escort widow home, tenable and misleading. 


I 
bec ] 


k ran¢ 


was 


e for the estate which was assigned to | the volume, adds greatly to the convenience 
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